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unity, that it has thus | 
our into the political ar | 
where it must go on and on till 
equality to woman shall at last triumph in a 
true Republic ; “a Yk of the people, | 
for the people, by t a ' 
On behalf of the National Women's Suf- | 
frage Association. 
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Discovering the Discoverer. . Hea. enry Lott. 
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Appeal to the Women of America, 


The National Women Suifrage Association 


To the Women of the United States : 


Women of the United States, the hour for 
political action has come. For the first time 
in the history of our country woman has been 
recognized in the platform of a large and 
d t party. Philadelphia has spoken 
and.woman is no longer ignored. She is now 
ra re ized as part of the body poli- 
tic, . The fourteenth plank of its platform de- 
clares ‘‘ the Repoblican party mindful of its 


obligations to the loyal women of America ; | ing from 


it expresses gratification that wider avenues 
of employment have been open to women, 
and it farther declares that her demands for 
additional rights should he treated with re- 
spectful consideration.”” We are told that 
this plank does not say much, that in fact it 
is only a “splinter;’’ and our “ liberal’? 
friends warn us not to rely upon it as a prom- 
ise of the baljot to woman. What it is, we 
know full better than others. We recognize 
its meagerness ; we see in it the timidity of 
politicians ; but beyond and through it all, 
we farther sce its promise of the future. We 
see in it the thin edge of the entering wedge 
which shall break woman’s slavery in pieces 
and make us at last a nation truly free-—a 
nation in which the caste of sex shall fall 
down by the caste of color, and humanity 
alone shall he the criterion of all human 
rights. The Republican party has been the 
party of ideas, of progress. Under its 
leadership, the nation came safely through 
the fiery ordeal of the rebellion; under it 
slavery was destroyed; under it manhood 
suffrage was established. ‘The women of the 
couhtry have long looked to it in hope, and 
not in.vain; for to-day we are launched by it 
into the political arena, and the Republiean 
party must hereafter fight our battles for us. 
This great party, this progressive y, hav- 
ing taken the initiative step, will never go 
back.on its record; It needed this new and 
Vital issue to keep it in life, for Cincinnati 
indorsed its work up to this hour; the con- 
stitutional amendments, the payment of the 
bonds in gold, the civil service reform, the 
restoration of the States. It thanked the 
soldiers and sailors of the Republic, it pro- 
posed lands: to actual settlers. ‘The Republi- 
can party went up higher; it remembered all 
citizens. - The widows and orphans of the 
soldiers and sailors were not forgotten; it 
acknowledged its obligation to the loyal 
women of the Repubhc, and to the demands 
for additional rights, of all women, whatever 
their class, color, or birth, it promised re- 
spectful consideration.”” Its second plank 
declared that “complete ge and exact 
e yin the enjoyment of all civil, politi- 
cal, and public rights should be es hed 
and maintained throughout the Union. by } 
efficient and Ba Sa State and Federal 

legislation.”” ‘These two planks are the 
complement of each other, and are the 
promise of exact and equal justice to woman. 
They were the work of radical woman suf- 
frage Republicans—of Wilson, Sargent, Lor- 
ing, Claflin, Hoar, Fairchild, and others, 
They were accepted by the candidates. Gen. 
Grant, in his letter, expresses his desire to 
see ‘the a bigs the title of ‘citizen’ shall 
carry with it all the protection and privilege 
todhe humblest, that it does to the ak oe 
alted.”’ . His course since his -elévation to 
the Presidency has always been favorable to 
increased rights forwomen. He has officially 
recognized their competency and has given 
them many Government positions. Senator 
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Susan B. ANTHONY, President. 
MATILDA JosSLYN GaGr, 
Chair. Ex. Com. 
RocHeEstTsr, July 19, 1872. 
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[¥rom the New York Tribune, July 19, 1872.) 
Charttabie Judgments. 
i 


In Washington is printed the New 
NATIONAL Era, which is edited by Mr. 
Frederick Douglass. 
the devoted friend and supporter of the 
President, and is uncommonly acrid ia 
its opposition to Mr. ecm: Its war- 
fare is w in the paste-pot and scissors 
style; and it proves that Mr. Greeley 
never was an anti-slay man by show- 
i his own words that he never was 
anything else. This sort of thing is so easy 
to do that we wonder Mr. Douglass does not 
leave it to the third and fourth-rate clerks in 
the departments. All that is needed to car- 
ry on such work with great spirit is an old 
file of newspapers, the tailor’s tool aforesaid, 
and a little boiled flour. It happens, how- 
ever, to be a style of controversy, which, in 
the “present peculiar state of public affairs, 
can be maintained by one side as well as 
another. If the Grant men are greedy for 
pélitical reminiscences, they can be easily ac- 
commodated. Perhaps Mr. F. Douglass, who 
is 80 learned generally in the history of con- 
versions, remembers the~ time when his po- 
litical opinions were somewhat different from 
what they now arc; when, like his old friend, 
Mr. Garrison, he thought it wicked to vote at 
all, and considered the Constitution of the 
United States to be ‘‘a covenant with Death, 
and an agreément with Hell.’’” We observe 
that the New NATIONAL ERA quotes. as 
authoritative the opinions of Gen. Benjamin 
F. Butler. How about Gen. Butler’s re- 
cord? Suppose ‘he were nominated for the 
Presidency, would Mr. Fy Douglass think it 
necessary :to hunt up his- old, bitter pro- 
slavery speeches? How about Gen. Grant? 
What is there about his record on the slavery 
question which makes him altogether lovely 
in the eyes of the NEw NATIONAL ERA? 
It is the same Gen. Grant who supported and 
voted for James Buchanan, and who boasted 
afterward of doing 80; who sustained the 
policy of the President on the Kansas-Ne- 
braska question; who said, early in the, 
course of the rebellion, ‘“‘I am a Democrat, 
and when I am conyinced that the war is 
waged to prosecute the designs of the Abo- 
litionists; I pledge my honor as a Soldier, 
that I will carry my sword on the other side, 
and cast my lot with the people ;”? and who 
arrived at the opinion that ‘‘the contemplated 
reconstruction of the South upon the base 
of negro suffrage was an outrage upon all the 
principles of justice or statesmanship, and 
would eventually result in a war of races.” 
Cut that out, Mr. lass, and send it dewn 
to Loy Carolina with the other elegant ex- 
tracts 

The Grant faction, it cannot be truly de- 
nied, contains a pretty fair assortment of 

ood old “ Democrats,’ including that moat 
SO portant office-holder, Mr. 8. Bout- 
well, who, instead of attending to the busi- 
ness. of the Tr De nt, is making 
paermoragae” J speeches for his chief in Nort 
Carolina. Batler and Boutwell and the 
rest can honestly acquiesce in the 
sentiment of the country toward slavery, why 
may not all the delegates to the National 
Democratic Convention accept this plank of 
their platform and ours : . 
SS First >... Wie -recognine- the. of 
men before the law, and hold that it is the 
duty of Government in its dealings with the 
people to mete out equal and exact justice 





Wilson is an old and staunch advocate of 
woman suffrage, and his letter in pointed 
terms refers to the recognition given woman 
by his party, and says, ‘‘to hernew demands 
it extends the hand of grateful recognition 
and it commends her demands for additional 
rights to the calm and careful consideration 
of the nation.’’ . And, too, thus early in the 
campaign, the strongest men of the party, 
among whom are Forney of the Palledeghie 
Press, Gerrit Smith, Bowen of the New Yor 
Independent, and President White, of Cornell 
University, speak of this recognition as in- 
troducing a new era into politics. 





While the old and tried Republiean party 
in its platform and candidates thus gives wo- 
man assurance that her claim to equal politi- 
cal rights is to be respected, the other party 
in the field gives her no promise either in its 
platform or the letters of its. nominees. The 
Liberal Republican party is a new party; it 
has.mo.record; it has e no work ;; it is 
wholly untried ; it ignores women, and by its 
silence in regard to the equal ts of one- 
half of the people—the most important ques- 
tion now in the political horizon—it proves 
itself unworthy of its name, unworthy of wo- 
man’s confidence, and unworthy of the votes 
of truly liberal men. In regard to its candi- 
dates, Gratz. Brown, once our friend, has 
practically gone back on his record. Horace 
Greeley, its chief nominee, has fog years been 
our most bitter, scathing opponent. Both 
by tongue and pen he has heaped abuse, rid- 
icule, and misrepresentation upon our leading 
women, while the whole pewer of the 7i- 
bune has been used to crush out our great 
refomm. And now that he is a candidate for 
election to the highest office in the country, 
he still continues his bitter and hostile course 
toward one-half of its citizens. He presses 
the iron heel of his despotism upon their lib- 
erties; and, in answer to our appeals, he 
says he ‘neither desires our help nor be- 
lieves us capable of giving any.” 

What can liberty expect from such a man? 
What can woman hope from such a party ? 
Women of the Republic, you cannot in self- 
respect give your-aid to such nominees; you 
cannot in self-respect work for such a party. 
It has repulsed you, pushed you back, said to 
you ** go hence.” 

The Republican party, with Grant and 
Wilson as its standard-bearers, opens its 
doors to you. By its fourteenth plank it in- 
vites your aid and co-operation. 

Shall it not have it? Women of the South 
will you not work for your own freedom? 
Women of the North will you not strive for 
your-own enfranchisement ? 


‘** There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune. 

But we must take the current when it serves 

our turn, 

Or lose our ventures.”’ 

For us to-day this tide has risen 
day the current serves our turn. Let us lay 
aside our party preferenees, Let us one and 
all forget our many grievances of the past, 
let us forget the many times we have been 
ignored, buffeted, and spurned by politicians. 
Let us throw our whole influence of voice and 
pen into this campaign, and in it a 
success for the Republican party, make it a 
success for ourselves. 

_ And now an especial word to the Women 
Suffrage organizations of the ercy 6 Pre- 
pare to hold mass meetings in all the 8, 
cities of your States; be ready to co-opera 
with Republican committees; send into the 
election districts your best women speakers, 
circulate Lag pee documents through- 
out every schoo c rsugde father 
beguets, Natands, bia "ies to work 
vote for Grant and Wilson ; offer your own 


; for us to- 


to all, of whatever nativity, race, color, or 
persuasion, religious or politica ag 

Will it be believed that upon this plain, 
catholie, and satisfactory statement of opin- 
ion Mr. Fred. Douglass could make no fairer 
comment than this : 


M ~ ts enn age is now con- 
sii y the c party as negro 
supremacy, and, ing to the chair- 
man of the Baltimore Convention, (ex- 
Senator Doolittle,) the union of Liberal Re- 


spublicans and’ Democrats is to break-down 


this so-called supremacy.’’ 


Whet Mr. oscye Sag demand in fre 
speech was ‘* equa to ALL.men, white 
or black.’ Well, is the New NATIONAL 
Era opposed to that?. Have white men no 
rights which black men are bound to respect ? 
Doesn’t Mr. D. want ‘‘ equal and exact jus- 


‘tice to all, of whatever nativity, race, color. 


y, 0 ’ 
or persuasion, religious or political ??.- 1¢ 
seems to us that when a Democratic Conven- 
tion ‘can be ht to demand _ this, it is 
quibbling without ncy, and no more than 
an indulgence in ‘‘ damnable innuendo”’ to 
assume that the convention cared only for 
the rights of white men.° If there is no 
‘negro supremacy,”’ then there is no harm 
done ; if there is such “su )”’ is Mr. 
F. Douglass to blame for maintaining it? If 
men cannot change their opinions and recant 
their errors, what kind of a “ new National 
Era”’ are we likely to have ? 

oe 


The Greeley Bargain with the 
Tammany Democracy—An- 
other Mistinet Ckarge, 
and No Answer 
Possible, 


A Challenge for Morace Gresley, Wailde 
Hutchins, and Heratic Seymour: 


These a ere failed to answer = 
charges of polit arrangement or bargain- 
ing made concerning them, and hy mr by 
this journal ; and in order that the issue may 
the more plainly appear and they may haye 
plaining the facts, as they shall prefer, we 
t. those facts as we understand them in 
orm, 28 follows: 

1, That Horace Greeley ed, in Octo- 
‘ber, 1871, on his own behalf, to be a candi- 
date for President of the United States, if 
Horatio Seymour and the Democratic leaders 
would support him; and held a correspond- 
ence on that subjeet; of which one letter 
was dated October 4, 1871. That Mr. Gree- 
ley formally recognized his agreement, and 
communicated the fact of the Democratic 
proposition to Reuben FE. Fenton, who 
consented to give his assistance to’ the 
scheme. 

2. Tiat Horatio Se (who was re- 

raed on hienalt 3am naan pial Soran or Fe 

mocra ers subsequently agree 

ve Mr. ane Mina support copditionally. 

t Horatio Seymour communicated with 
Waldo Hutchins on this subject, in reference 
especially to the Cincinnati Convention. 
That Horatia Se acknowledged the 
correspondence of himself and H in 
a letter dated May 1, 1872, three days before 
the Cincimati Convention was held. 

3. That Waldo Hutchins responded, and 
became a delegate to that convention. That 
the fact of Democratic coalition was well un- 
dérstood by some of the delegates to the 
Cincinnati Convention; and that the expec- 
tation of this Democratic su aided, or 
secured, Mr. Greeley’s nomination. 

Now, we pro if the points we make 
here are den hed one of the persons 
named, to publish the testimony of the holder 
of. the correspondence we have mentioned— 
which the 


we have seen, in 











vote, as in many election districts women’s 
votes have already been received and ‘céunt- 
eds in every possible way throw the ‘whole 
weight of your in on the sidé’ of the 


of Horace Greeley and 
— accounts of 


[at toto at 
| Fights for 
| and sec 
| to their 
| 
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This’ newspaper fs | only accommodate itself gradually to the ex- 


a 5 enn of denying, or admitting, or ex- | 


the war oa two great — 
were 8 t by t publican party, no 
only by Niven of its own principles, but by 
as the re tive of the 
First, it aimed to secure equal 
all citizens of the United States, 
dly to restore the seceding States 
nt-and equal position in the 
Union. As far as forms of law can secure 
these results they are attained substantially ; 
but public sentiment, North and South, can 


on 


isting condition of things. 

Tn the North the , Oe party is 
known as the reactionary y. A Demo- 
cratic majority in the South, or in any State 
of the South, is accepted, not by Republi- 
cans only, but by Democrats as well, a8 a de- 
ms why oe — - omar re- 
presente t ty, n r immi- 

ts nor Capital walt be safe. A Demo- 
cratic vote is regarded asa st st 
im North. On 


ts and capital from t 
the other hand, a Republican vote and a Re- 


publican majority are accepted as pledges of | 4). 


security to person rty, and business. 

‘And be not Secdived Sy iiie statement that 
there yet lingers in the Republican party any 
hostility to you or to your interests. The 
restoration of the Union means the restora- 
tion of every right and the recognition of every 
duty. These thoughts bind and control the 
Republican party and its representative men, 
and especially are they in accord with the 
nature of General Grant. He shrinks from 
the exercise of power; he never seeks to en- 
large ‘his authority as 4 magistrate. Great 
in war, war is not to him a pastime, but a 
solémn duty through which he seeks peace. 
Ense petit placidam sub libertate quictum—the 
motto of my own State: “By the sword he 
seeks quiet peace under liberty.’’ 

If during this Administration the power of 
the National Government has been felt in this 
and in some other States, all candid men 
must now admit that occasion existed for its 
use, not merely for the protection of those 
assailed, but for the general peace of society. 
Combinations to commit wrong do not disap- 
pear with the victims first chosen, but at once 
the authors yield to other temptations, and, 
under the influence of lust, revenge, or ava- 
rice become the terror of the community. 

You may rely with confidence upon the in- 
disposition of the President to use national 
power as a substitute for, or even as an aid 
to, local law; and you may count as well 
upon a sturdy resolution, in the’ discharge of 
duty, which characterized him in war, and 
w , finally, controls him in all the exi- 

ncies of civil administration. None more 
fhan the President will strive to make the 
Union what it ought to be—a General Gov- 
ernment strong enough to maintain its own 
existence against all enemies, foreign or do- 
mestic; strong enough to protect its own 
eitizens at heme and abroad; States with 
power, full, complete, sovereign over all local 
affairs, miembers of a Union indissoluble and 
so attractive that no citizen shall hereafter 
psn pe his duty to his State or to 
his coun! supreme. 

We woe navies to clasp hands across the 
bloody chasm made Ro As war. I protest 
against this advice. doctrine it contains 
has been the curse of the country from the 
first, and it brought the South to the brink of 


present | ruin 


- When the Constitution was formed, and 
éveft ‘before the Constitution was formed, 
theré was a chasm wide and deep between 
the free and slave States. Often our fathers 


fog eres cont calls We will 00 into it { 


no-more ; we will be to each other as tho 
it were not.”” Butallinvain. Their efforts 
failed. Your efforts will fail. All efforts 
will fail if there be only the purpose to clasp 
hands over a bloody chasm. Is there states- 
manship, philanthropy, or wisdom in this ad- 
vice? 

Why this.chasm, first deep, dark, porten- 
tious, and then bloody? ‘Was not slavery the 
cause? And is not injustice the essential 
characteristic of slavery 

Often enough, and too often, have we 
clasped hands across the chasm, the chasm 
made by injustice; and now, after eight 
years of experience, are we not bold enoug 
to speak and to accept the words of truth? 

80, then let me say this chasm must be 
filled ‘up. Produced by injustice, let it be 
cemented by justice, so that neither we hor 
our children can find line or seam to mark 
the ancient divisions between us. 

— hands across the bloody chasm is 
the old and dan advice of the Demo- 
cratic party. Instead of destroying the 
causes Of difference between us they attempt 
to conceal them. Instead ef removing gen- 
eral evils, which are the fruitful source of 
public calamities, they shut their eyes to the 
evils and deny the danger. This is the old 
criminal conservatism of the Democratic par- 
ty, and it is none the less criminal now that 
it n uttered in behalf of that party by a new 
voice. 

This doctrine was embodied in Mr. John- 
son’s policy of recons the States of 
the South without reference to the rights of 
the freedmen. It was embodied in the oppo- 
sition of the entire Democratic party to the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the 
Conatitution.of the United States, by which 
citizenship was defined and the rights of 
citizens were secured to all our people. 

Provision is made for the perpetuation of 
the bloody chasm, over which all are invited 
to clasp hands, by the opposition of the 
Democratic party and its new allies.to.all 
legislation by Congress designed to secure 
equal justice to every citizen under the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments. 

The bloody chasm is recognized and sanc- 
tioned in the covert language of the Cincin- 
nati resolutions, which commit to the States 
exclusively the business of protecting the 
citizen, in his political rights as a citizen of 
pb ge States, against lawlessness and 
| crime. 

And this advice from Cincinnati is tendered 
to the country in presence of two facta: 
hem —s the amendments to _ Constitu- 

on confer upon on requisite power 
for protective } on in express terms ; 
and, noounl national legislation is 
most needed in those States whose authori- 
ties are either unable or unwilling to give 
protection to the citizen. © 

Is the power of the National Government 
to be invoked for the protection of Dr. Hou- 
ard, in C and denied to native-born and 
and constantly-resident citizens of the United 
SR 

80, then 
eer : 
or any uence that you ac- 
cept the constitutional anendments Cee 
theyare. These amendments were k 
are now 
countrymen, because they are right; 
you are wise you will never trust liber- 
ties and immunities to a party that denies 
their justness. Will the colored men of the 
country put the Government into the hands 
of those rightfulness of the 
Constitution 


! proper in t 


sufficient for us?’’ J answer, he was not 
sufficient for himself, and he will not be suffi- 
cient for you. For the bauble of a nomina- 
tion to the Presideney at the hands of his 
enemies he surrendered the treasures of a 
life. Ifhe had not the maniiness to preserve 
his own fame, do you expect that he will 
have the courage to protect your rights? 
And now I tum you, fellow-citizens, 


capacity are destined.to exert a large influ- 
ence upon the fortunes of your State and upon 
the policy of the National Government, and 
I ask whether you will content yourselves 
with clasping-hands over this bloody chasm, 
which may widen and deepen until it becomes 


decree that it shall be filled up? 


number of ¢clergymen met him in Philadel- 
oy and welcomed him by a formal address. 
their address they quoted sal gs! 
** On earth peace—good will toward men.’ 
In his reply Kossuth sald that in the original 
meaning was ‘‘ peacé on earth to men of 
good will’? 02 0% . 


and only say the declaration, as interpreted 
by him, is the rule in social, national, and 
international affairs. Where there is not 
good will there is not peace. 

The election in North Carolina will be 
taken by the country as an explicit declara- 
tion upon this point by you. Ifyou are, as 
a State, of the opinion that the rights set 
forth by the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments are to be faithfully enforced and peace- 
fully enjoyed because they are right and 
e nature of things, then you are 
in accord with the Republican party; but if 
you believe that they are legal rights only, 
destitute of all moral foundation, to be avoided 
and overthrown whenever there is an oppor- 
tunity, then you will properly sustain the 
Democratic party, and yote for its candi- 
dates. 

I do not ask you to accept our ideas be- 
cause they are entertained by a majority of 
the people of the country, and certainly not 
because they will inure to your advantage ; 
but, in the nature of things, the moody chasm 
cannot be filled until a fixed majority of the 
South accept the doctrine not only that all 
men are equal before the law, but that all 
men by right are equal before the law. 

The day looked for cannot long be post- 
poned ; in this State I'trust itis near. Once 
the country accepted slavery. I am told, and. 
I believe, that the thought of it is now ban- 
ished from all minds, South as well as North. 
Why not, then, banish all injustice growin 
out of slavery? Is not this the e 0 
North Carolina, and will she not declare her 
purpose on the Ist of August next ? Your his- 
tory bids me believe this. You first gave voice 
to the purpose of the colonies. to proclaim 
independence; while under the power of 
slavery you recognized, in an unusual degree, 
the rights of the negro; under the old order 
of things you maintained a system of public 
instruction, and you yielded reluctantly to 
the assanits upon the Union. These things 
are known and the memory of them cherished 
by the of the North. If bitterness 
once existed it has passed away. One act of 


justice only remains to be done—the country 


waits for the evidence that you heartily and 
cheerfully accord the full rights of citizens, 
under the Constitution of the United States, 
to all within your borders. Give this evi- 
dence and the bloody chasm is closed. 


———--— oo -—-——-- 


‘A GREELEY Romom.—That Fred. Doug- 


ugh | lass is rapidly changiug his complexion to 


suit the taste of the white-hatted man of 
Chappaqua. Who next? The cry is still 
they come.’’-—Chronicle. 


When Frederick Douglass shall change his 
complexion, rapidly or otherwise, to suit the 
taste of the white-hatted man of Chappaqua, 
or the taste of any other man, the Chronicle 
shall have due notice of a fact so important 
to science ‘if not to party politics. It shal] 
certainly not be required to depend upon 
Greeley rumor for the information. There is 
about as much danger of a change in the 
complexion of the editor of the Chronicle as 
in that of Frederick Douglass, though, unlike 
the Chronicle, I have not felt: called upon to 
warn the Spe of the latter danger. But 
la aside this by-play, please allow me to 
say that this Greeley. rumor to which = 
have given currency in your columns, like 
most of the Greeley rumors, is groundless, 
and its circulation cannot in any way help 
the Republican cause. 

Truly yours for the election of. Ulysses S. 
Grant and Henry Wilson, 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 18th. 


Our estimable friend will pardon us for-an 
allusion that was made only to show how ut- 
terly absurd are half the rumors that are 
daily finding currency through the columns 
of the Gresley papers. The intimation that 
it was ‘‘ a Greeley rumor’’ indicated the value 
attached to it. Standing as he does in the 
category with Gerrit Smith, Garrison, Beech- 
er, Phillips and other anti-slavery men who 
passed through the fire with garments un- 
touched, we have no fears of his faltering 
now in the crisis of the final struggle.— 
Chronicle. 

niin neat 
What the HKu-Kiux Expect of 
Greeley. ; 


A Greeley organ in Alabama, the Talla- 
deya News, recently published the following 
brutal account of the murder of two Unien 
soldiers while attempting to arrest a man 
who had been indicted for Ku-Kluxing: 
‘Last Sunday two Yankee boys in blue 
visited the house of Mr. Maroney in Shelby 
county and near the county line of Shelby 
and Bibb, not far from the little village 
known as Six Mile, for the pu e of arrest- 
ing him under a bill found by the Grand Jury 
of the United States Court, recently in ses- 
sion in Montgomery. Mr. Maroney was im- 
plicated in the Coosa county affair. Under 
this true bill found by the Grand Jury these 
brave soldiers of the best Government the 
world ever saw went with handcuffs for Mr. 
Maroney. We welcomed them with hos- 
pitable hands to inhospitable graves—he 
poured lead into one, cold steel into the 
other, whereupon both of these gallant. sol- 
diers gave up the ghost, and Mr. eeean is 
still as free as the air which he inhales. We 

ther these facts from @ reliable gentleman 
ust returned from Shelby county. We re- 
gret3and condemn this occurrence, and call 
upon our people to remain quiet—the old 
white hat will make all things right. 


The Unjust Judges. 


It has been among the sharp “‘ dodges ’’ of 
the Fenton-Greeley faction to take up the 
cry of “ Reform,” and turn it. to their own 
dishonest purposes. They opposed Reform 
when ae ett to me lish it. — 
now they are eague t very 

which we have labored for. years 
past to troy. Yesterday, a 


Hall 





who by ancestry, education, experience, and | 


an impassable barrier between us, or will you | 


I pass by the question raised ‘by Kossuth, jing the Rovama river, the 


the Herald’s search after Livingstone. ‘The 
first two columns are merely expansions of 


that portion of Stanley’s narrative already 

iven, with the details of the fight, the bom- 
— about the MMalegerist being left ro 

uch names as 
Nzogera, strongly suggestive of Malaga rais- 
ins, rata baga, and nogoheresir, are ly 
scattered through the narrative. Following 
is a condensation of Livingstone’s narrative 
as given by Stanley; there is a _ deal of 
Herald 8 e and self-gratulation 
which for the reader’s sake, is omitted. 
DR. LIVINGSTONE’S OWN STORY TOLD TO 

STANLEY. 

Dr. Livingstone’s expedition left Zanzibar 

n March, 1866. On the jth of April he left 


When Louis Kossuth was in this country a | the seacoast with an 


dition enpeinting 
thirty men. The expedition traveled up. 
left bank of the Rovuma river, a route teem- 
ing with difficulties, ‘The Doctor having 
great trouble with his Sepoys, sent them 
back to the seacoast.. After suff con- 
siderable from hunger during the transit of a 
wide extent of unoecupied mgt 
or an 


party arrived in the country of a Mhiyow 
chief on the 18th of July, 1866, Desertion of 
faithless men, in the meanwhile, had pready 
thinned his party. Early in August, 1866, 
Dr. Livingstone and what remained of his 
expedition, arrived at Mponda’s, a chief of a 
tribe of Wahiyow, living near the Nyassa 
Lake. °. 

From Mponda’s the Doctor proceeded to 
the heel of the Nyassa, to the village of a 
Babisa chief. When he turned his face west 
ward the Johanna escort heartlessly deserted 
him. Hence the fabrication of the Living- 
stone murder tale to hide the fact of the de- 
sertion and to obtain.their wages. Living- 
stone's party was very small now. He was 
obliged to seek aid from the natives. He en- 

ged them as. carriers, and as they had 
never been fampered with or betrayed by the 
slave traders he managed exceedingly well. 
From this country, which he left in be- 
ginning of December, 1866, he entered on & 
horthern_ course and traversed the country of 
the Babisa, Bobemba, Banlungu, Barungu, | 
besides the country of Londa, where lives 
the famous King Cazembe, who received him 
— and showed every disposition to assist 

im. 

From the beginning of 1867 to the middle 
of March, 1869, he says he was mostly en- 
gaged in correcting the errors of Portuguese 
travelers. 

These tedious travels have established, 
first, that the Chambezi is a totally distinct 
river from the Portuguese Zambezi; second, 
that the Chambezi, starting from about lafi- 
tude 11 south, is none other than the héad- 
quarters of the Nile itself, thus giving Eve 
wonderful river a length of over 2,000 
of direct latitude. By this map the southern 
part of the Tangau resémbles the soutli- 
ern part of Italy in configuration. The ex- 
tremity of the Tanganyika south reaches to 8 
deg. 42 sec. south latitude, thus giving the 
lake a length of 323 geographical mil 

From the Tangan 
gus and came in t 
ing this lake, w is about sixty miles in 
length, to its southern extremity, he found 
a river entering it from that direction. Fol- 
lowing the Luapula north, as this river 
was called, he found it issued from the great 
Lake of Bangweolo, which is as in su- 

rficial area as the binge ge most 
important feeder_ of this la e is the Cham- 

He returned to Ujiji, and, after resting, 
then he thought of exploring the head of the 
Tanganyika and ascertaining whether this 
lake had any connnection, or whether the 
river Rusizi was an influent or an affluent; 
but the avarice of the Wajiji’s, which would 
have deprived him of most of his cloth, 
vented him. At the end of June, 1869, he 
set off by way of Ugubha for his last series 
ofexplorations., Fifteen days’ march brougbt 
him to Manyema, a virgin country, but lately 

threshold of 


‘known to Arabs even. On the 
t discoveries he was laid up six months 
om ulcers in the feet, When. 
he set off northerly. apd cam to a broad 
lacustine river called Lua » which flowed 
northward, westward, and in some’ places 
southward in a most confusing way. The river 
was from one to three miles . Follow- 
ing it northerly he discovered Lake Kamo- 
londo, in latitude six degrees thirty minutes 
south. He traced the river southward to 
Lake Moero, where he saw it issue out of 
this lake through an enormous and deep 
chasm in the mountains. Satisfied that this 
Lualaba was the Chambesi. which entered 
Bangweolo, or -the Luapula which entered 


Letter from Célerado. 


DENVER, July 11, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era : 

Now that Horace Greeley is selected as 
the candidate of the Dethocratic party for 
President of the United States and put 
squarely into the fieldagainst Gen. Grant, and 
as this will be the first Presidential election 
which the colored citizens have been called 
upon to take part in, and as the Hon. Cas- 
sius M: Clay has been giving, in a long 
letter, his advice to the negroes of Kentucky, 
urging them to vote for Greeley and Brown 
instead of Grant and Wilson, and as he (Mr. 
@.) has virtually thrown down the gauntlet 
to Frederick Douglass, of whom he calls 
“a half-white man, denouncing Greeley and 
Brown as -pirates.”? Now, in view of the 
foregoing, we would propose, in order to 
the mature judgment of 

at the polts See November; that the 
Hon, Cassius M. Clay and Frederick Doug- 
lass be requested to debate the relative merits 
of the Presidential candidates before the 
colored citizens assembled at such times and 
places as shall be agreed upon, with such 
prominent persons present as will insure 
equal protection to both. In making this 
fair and honorable - proposition, we confi- 
dently helieve that we reflect the sentiments 
of the colored people of the nation. 

We would further suggest that in the prc- 
posed: joint discussion the following promi- 
nent, well-known gentlemen be chosen as 
moderators to preside: Alex. H. Stephens, 
John C. Breckinridge, and; Wade Hampton 
on the part of Mr, Clay; and Wm. Lleyd 
Garrison, Gerrit Smith,and Wendell Phillips 


ty 


on the part of Frederick Donglass, and that} 5, 
-their speeches be published so.as to be read 


by the entire-colored people of the Republic. 
_ Yours, for free and fair discussion, 
HT..0, WAGoner, 
and many others 


Bowers’ Hr, VA., July 11, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era. 

The colored citizens of this place celebrated 
the 96th anniversary of American Independ- 
ence with much spirit. We assembled at 
Bowers’ Hill about 10 o'clock of that day, 
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eonventions in the 
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Congress, made vacant by 
time since, of Mr. McCleery. Th€un 
term is not a mere empty honor, 
suppose, but amounts toa good round 
ter’s session of. three months, from 
4,1 
fall 
e 4 th’ Mr. 
for the “‘ long term’ will take the seat 
ere it for two years, or until March 4, é 
war: oe was born in bv State of Ohio, in 
, an consequen snine years 
of age, although he applens bee fe at least 
ten years younger than heis. Like almost 
all our prominent colored leaders, he is a 
self-made man. Born of and humble 
—, the fates were against him, and all 
is he owes to his own untiring energy, 
which never gave way before the frequent 
blasts of adversity that would have swept 
down weaker men. Doomed to weary 
hout his youth in order to sustain 
wan education | ; be 
hopes. But with a determination to make 
his way in the world, which extorted the ad- 
perigee of all who. spew him, he devoted 
s days to labor nights to s ’ 
often burning the ht. oil Set 
his next day’s 


a have been resting 

In this way he educated himself. Whien 
he became of he resolved to seek out in 
the South the circumscribed future that was 


i 


EHP 
alltel 


then allotted to a colored man, and landed 


in Louisiana in the year 1854. The loftiest 
positton in life to which a man of Mr. Lott’s 


intermissions, up to © 


Appointed a commissioner of clection at 
the time delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention were. chosen in 1867, Mr. 
began public life as an 
Republican. On the 17 
was elected to 
Legislature, and was. re 
pounce in 1870 by an ove 
ty. Besides this, he has been 
ticipant in most of thé Re 

was 


with Mr. John C. Burrell, President, and | battle 


Moses R. Goodman, Chief Marshal, and 


listened to an address by Rev. Eli Hall, who ae 


spoke especially with reference to the Phila- 
delphia Convention, ‘claiming that it was 


based upon the idea of the equality of all | ed 


men, that it was the first convention in which 
colored men ed in the nomination 
of President and Vice President. ‘The speak- 
er did not forget to bear uneqnivocal testi- 
mony in fa¥or of the election of Ulysses 8. 
Grant and Henry Wilson, and he also spoke 
his good word for J. H. Platt, the candidate 
for Congress of the 2d District of Virginia. 


J. N. PARKER. 
+i es. chins sleeanaipilee naan ; 


A Bitter Assault on Greeleyiem. 
Judge Linton Stephens delivered a long 


and very bitter speech against the adoption 
of Greeley as the Democratic candidate for 


‘ is 


pre- the Presidency, at Atlanta, Ga., on Thurs- 


day evening. We ‘quote this paragraph to 
show its general tenor: 


Moero, he retraced his steps northward to} 


Lake Kamolendo, He came to a river flow- 
ing from the west called the Tockt, or Le- 
mami, which issued from a large lake called 
Chebungo, situated to the south-southwest 
from Kamolondo. To this Lake paebwego 
Dr. Livingstone gave the name Lake Lin- 
coln, wad Apecwen ete Still 
working his way north, bit by bit, against 
several and varied difficulties, along: the 
Lualaba’s crooked course as far as latitude, 
four south, he heard of another large lake 
situated to the north, in the same central 
line of drainage as the four other lakes ;° but 
here he was compelled to turn back to Ujiji. 
Against this compulsion his iroy will and in-. 
domitable energy fought in vam; his. men 
had mutinied and absolutely refusedto budge 
a step, and to Ujiji he was obliged to return, 
a baffled, sick and weary and destitute man. 


TWO PROBLEMS REMAINING TO BE SOLVED. 


According to ee two things yet 
remain before the Nile sources can be Said to 
be discovered, First,, he -has heard of the 
existence of four fountains, two of which give 
birth to a river flowing north, which is the 
Lualaba, and two to a river flowing. south 
into inner Ethiopia, which is Zambezi, 
thus verifying the statement which the Sec- 
retary of the Goddess Minerva at Sais made 
to Herodotus over two thousand years og. 
He has heard of them repeatedly, and 
been several times with a fortnight’s march 


Convention! I will abide by it in all ques- 

‘tions of policy, but I will not abide by that 

conyéntion, nor any other convention 

bids me to depart from 3 and i want 

to know if these gentlemen who say stand by 
Baltimore 


the Convention whatever they do, | 
will stand by if if they adopt the 
) fore, a pt. tl Eyedes 


FpltTise 





from them, but something always interposed | 


to prevent him from going to see them, 
These fountains . . Second, 
#0 trace the Lualaba from where he was 
obliged to leave off to where it -debonches 
into some other waters. He has’ 

this river from eleven degrees 

degre 

of latitude or four 


geographies Soorirh It only wanted one hun- | 


miles more—this is the len 
of the undiscovered link—and the Nile, w 
had baffled oracles and sages, kings and em- 
rors, had been revealed throughout its 
eb ee ee 


ength. 
Belmont’s Suaccesser. 


BALTIMORE, J y 1—At @ mee of 
Ce Tne esaeatie( Gorsonletes thie 
afternoon, all the members being 
fan, the H ee om tebeh at are 

r) on. » > il 
was elected pert chairman, pois 9 
Hox F. Ow. ats vat) ae ry bee ey . - 
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were nominated for 
straws for the places 
ters’ luck was on 





The Doughty Col. W. U. Saunders 
Backing Down. : 


¥. ; 

tion for are, d tial | 
canvass, the women suffragists of the nation | 
will make themselves felt asa sth 


party at momentous crisis. Remember 
we owe to it a debt of gratitude that it tise’ 
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a gtag thelr residences; and desiring 

to have the New Nattowat Bas forwarded to them, should 

: be particular in writing tis to state fully the néw address, 
embraciog town, county, and State, as well as the town, 
county, and State from which the change ie to be made. 
Attention te thie will save much trouble, 


short, for the sake of the spoils. As well as 
a Republican and a Democrat may stop at the 
same hotel, take their meals every day side 
by side at the same common table, without 
renouncing their party fealty, he evidently 
thinks that he and his associates by com- 
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FOR PRESIDENT: 
ULYSSES 8S. GRANT, 


OF ILLINOIS. 


FOR VICE PRESIDENT: 
HENRY WILSON, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 











Complete liberty and exact canes? in the 
enjoyment of all civil, political, and public 
sights should be established and effectually 
maintained throughout the Union by efficient 
and appropriate State and Federal legislation. 
Neither the law nor its administration should 
admit of any discrimination in respect of citi- 
zens, by reason of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.—A Plank in the Piat- 
Sorm of the Philadelphia Convention. 





Is Horace Greeley 2 Democrat ora 
Republican ? 


For the enlightenment of the few honestly 
deluded adherents of Horace Greeley, who 
still believe that he left the Republican party 
from sheer patriotism, in order to rescue his 
country from ‘‘Grant corruption,’’ we ar- 
dently wish the Binghamton Republican 
would make good its promise, and publish 
the evidence of its statement that, as early 
as October, 1871, the bargain between Mr. 
Greeley and the Democracy, represented on 
this occasion by Horatio Seymour, was con- 
cluded, by which the latter agreed to give 
the support of the Democrats to Mr. Greeley 
as a candidate for the Presidency, The 
Binghampton Republican says : 


“*1, That Horace Greeley agreed, in Octo- 
ber, 1871, on his own behalf to be a candi- 
date for President of the United States if 
Horatio Seymour and the Democratic leaders 
would support him, and held a correspondence 
on that subject, of which one letter was 
dated October 4, 1871. That Mr. Greeley 
formally recognized his agfeement, and com- 
municated the fact of the Democratic propo- 
sition to Reuben E. Fenton, who consented 
to give his assistance to the scheme. 

“2. That Horatio Seymour, who was re- 
gasded as himself a candidate, and some of 
the Democratic leaders subsequently agreed 
to give Mr. Greeley their support condition- 
ally. That Horatio Seymour communicated 
with Waldo Hutchins on this subject, with 
reference especially to the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion. That Horatio Seymour. acknowl 
the correspondence of himself and Hutchins 
in a letter dated May 1, 1872, three days be- 
fure the Cincinnati Convention was held, 

**3, That Waldo Hutchins responded, and 
became a delegate to that convention. That 
the fact of Democratic coalition was well un- 
derstood by some of the delegates to the 
Cincinnati Convention ; and that the expec- 
tation of this Democratic support aided or 
secured Mr. Greeley’s nomination. 

“Now, we propose, if the points we make 
here are denied by any of the persons named, 
to publish the testimony of the holder of the 
correspondence we have mentioned—which 
correspondence we have seen, in the hand- 
writing of Horace Greeley and Horatio Sey- 
mour, including accounts of interviews 
with Horace Greeley and Horatio Sey- 
mour and others; such testimony showing, 
with the evidence of the letters and amp 
corroborative evidence, the mode in whic 
Mr. Greeley and Mr. Seymour were brought 
together, and embracing much information of 
detail. We shall give Mr. Seymour dnd Mr. 
Greeley a witness of their own, who has been 
provided with his certificates of character by 
themselves, and whom they do not care to 
discredit. Shall we have a response?’ 


Thus far the only responses which this ar- 


bining with the Democrats may take the 
White House by storm, to sit down and feed 
comfortably and peaceably together on 
Uncle Sam’s fat offices, and, if at length 
driven from the feast, return each to his 
former quarters, leaving it to circumstances 
to decide whether the alliance is to be re- 
newed or dropped. But aside from the dis- 
graceful confession contained in Mr. Greeley’s 
words, through which he doubtless disclosed 


‘more than he really intended, what must be 
‘\ the necessary result if this combination 
| should be victorious? How can it be be- 


lieved that Horace Greeley, elected by 
Democratic votes, should nevertheless be a 
Republican President? The idea that a 
large party that ruled the country for many 
years, and even now—though in a minority, 
is possessed of considerable power, should 
completely surrender to a small fraction of 
deserters from the enemy’s camp, and be 
contented with its share of the spoils, w'th- 
out attempting to enforce its own principal 
tenets, is so supremely absurd that the most 
infatuated Greeleyite cannot entertain it in 
good faith. True, they have declared their 
willingness to accept all the results of the 
war, they promise to carry out all the reeon- 
struction measures, but what, if their actions 
contradict their words at every turn? Have 
they, perhaps, manifested such willingness 
by opposing to the bitter end Mr. Sumner’s 
Supplementary Civil Rights Bill, though he 
entreated them for their votes in order to 
make it possible for him to give his powerful 


‘support fo their candidate? Or is it not 


owing to the fillibustering of the Democrats 
that that same Supplementary Civil Rights 
Bill, after baving been carried in the Senate 
by the Republican majority, was left in the 
House as unfinished business? Whenever 
have honesty and truthfulness been such 
distinctive Democratic features that we 
should be morally bound to take their mere 
assurances on trust, though they are con- 
tradicted by all their past and present acts? 
As a striking illustration of Democratic and 
Greeleyite honesty we mention the use made 
of Mr. Sumner’s letter to Mr. Reavis, which 
was published not only garbled but dated a 
year forward, to make it appear as if Mr. 
Sumner were in favor of Horace Greeley as 
the Democratic candidate, when, in fact, it 
was written at a time when Mr. Sumner did 
not dream of the possibility that Horace 
Greeley could aspire for any but the Repub- 
lican nomination. Indeed, if falsehood and 
lying were not as old as the human race, the 
Democrats would have invented them. The 
fact is, that Mr. Greeley accepted by the 
Democrats on promises of good behavior and 
being under heavy obligations to them, would 
be forced to shape his administration in ac- 
cordance with Democratic ideas and preju- 
dices, and it seems impossible that he him- 
self should not realize this necessity, unless 
once safely established in the White House 
he means to turn against the Democracy an 
inverted Andrew Johnson, and stab the} 
party that elected him, after having used it 
as a footstool. If this is the way in which 
he is to remain a Republican, it is not very 
probable that any one save himself will ever 
consider him anything but a double traitor. 


Dem 
The New York Tribune of the 19th inst. in 
an article elsewhere printed, takes issue with 
us for our criticism on the false pretense of 
the Demecratic party in Baltimore, in adopt- 
ing as a plank in its platform the pretense ‘of 
that party to recognize the equality of all 


pretense and a sham, and that the equal 
rights of black men are now, and have ever 
been, looked upon by the party that nomi- 
nated Horace Greeley in Baltimore as ‘‘ ne- 





raignoment has called out, have appeared, one 
in the New York Evening Express which de- 
clares it “‘a lic,”? and the other In the New 
York Tribune “that it is too contemptible to 
notice,’”’ and as it is not likely that the par- 
ties directly concerned will be very eager for 
the proofs, the Binghamton Republican 
ought to lay the whole correspondence be- 
fore the country, without waiting for any 
urgent demand on their side. 

It is true, that as far as material effects are 
concerned, it is of very little consequence 
whether a man deserted a cause only yester- 
day or whether he is a traitor of nine months’ 
standing, yet morally there is avast differ- 
ence. It would be distressing enough to see 
@ man, who, notwithstanding his many eccen- 
tricities and inconsistencies, was looked upon 
as an incorruptible and faithful advocate of 
& great cause and party, weakly yield at a 
mature age to the aspirations of unscrupulous 
ambition so far as to desert openly that cause 
and his oldallies in the twelfth hour for a 
soap bubble of vain glory ; but no words can 
sufficiently brand the wanton villainy of him, 
one of the most honored and trusted chief 
representatives of the press, who deliberately 
and secretly consented to betray cause and 
party into the hands of the enemy, pledged 
himself to exercise.all his power and influence 
towards injuring and weakening it, yet for 
months feigned to adhere to it; still osten- 
sibly continued to carry its colors in order to 
slay it the more efficiently, until the moment 
had come when he thought opportune to 
throw off the disguise. This is premeditated 
crime, committed of malice aforethought, and 
as essentially diferent from the slighter 
offense he bad been thought guilty of until 
recently, as murder in the first degree is dif- 
ferent from manslaughter in the third. 

Howéver, whether the Republican furnishes 
the promised evidence or not, there is abun- 
dance of recent utterances of Mr. Greeley to 
demonstrate more conclusively than any 
elaborate argument could do, the total lack 
of principles, the absence of any solid foun- 
dation in the combination that confronts us 
30 pompously and ostentatiously as the party 
of the future. Mr. Greeley “trusts that the 
time will come when the world will see that 
you (meaning the Democrats) are no less 
Democrats than ever,” and goes on to 
assure his friends that he will no ess 
be found 2 Republican, yet the Tribune 
his non-party mouth-piece keeps up the farce 
of repeating day by day that the old party 
organizations are broken up, that after hav- 
tog served their purpose they are rapidly 
hew questions and interests are requiring a 
new party. We don’t care, howeyer, to 
dwell on this glaring contradiction, but pre- 
fer to hold Mr. Grecley to hus own words, 


gro supremacy.’’ Ex-Senator Doolittle, in 
his speech on taking the chair as President 
of the Baltimore Convention said as to the 
meaning and intention of the coalition of 
Liberal republicans and Democrats: ‘‘in- 
stead of negro supremacy upheld by proscrip- 
tion and the bayonet, it means equal rights 
to all men, white as well as black.’’ This re- 
mark was followed by loud shouts of approval 
from the unterrified Ku-Klux Democracy. 
** Instead of negro supremacy !”” What does 
Mr. Doolittle mean by negro supremacy ? 
Where is there anything that bears the 
slightest resemblance to the supremacy of 
five million colored people over thirty-five 
million white people in this country? The 
white people have the schools, the learning, 
and the wealth and numbers; the black 
people have the inheritance of two hundred 
and fifty years of oppression and outrage im- 
posed upon them by the whites. The condi- 
tion of slavery is not one of supremacy, and 
if negroes have become supreme, the su- 
premacy must have come from their being 
now free. We are therefore of the opinion 
that an examination of that which the negro 
has gained by his freedom will give an idea 
of what Mr. Doolittle means by negro su- 
premacy, since in bis condition of a slave he 
had no supremacy, but was wholly subservi- 
ent to the will of the whites. The only su- 
premacy the negro has gained is a supremacy 
over his former condition as a slave; in that 
condition he was subject to all the degrada- 
tion of a leveling with brutés, he had no 
rights, his wife and children had no rights, 
he could be murdered, his family could be 
outraged in every conceivable manner, and 
the negro had no redress. With freedom 
came the rights belonging to that condition, 
which can be summed up in the words of the 
Declaration. of Independence, viz: “the 
night of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happl- 
ness,’’ This, and no more, came to the ne- 
gro by his emancipation. Has the black 
man attempted. any supremacy over the 
white race other than comes from the exer- 
cise of these rights as freemen? We chal- 
lenge the New York Tribune to point out an 
instance of such an attempt. There being 
no such attempt what is meant by Mr, Doo- 
little when he says: ‘‘Insrzap—or in place 
—of negro supremacy upheld by proscription 
and the bayonet, it means equal rights tq all 
men, white as well as black? Mr. "s 
language implies a change in the condition 
of the negro, and what is 

from? The colored man 

forth every 





uttered in his new character as Demoetatic | 


extions of the negro to be a man fustead 
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men. We asserted that this plank was a} 
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subéervient menial obéjing the béck and 
calif the white man.) It is quite clear) _. 
fair-minded men“that Mr, Doolittle 
mea that the Dempocratic, ‘Convention 
his languagé to mean, that ne- 
groes aze to be deprived of their right to vote 
or to be controlled in the casting of their 
vote, that they are to be made ineligible. for 
Office, that the Civil Rights Bill is to be re- 
pealed, that ‘‘a nigger is not to be treated 
as though he were as good as a white man.” 

If, in.certain portions of the country, black 
men have exercised rights which have been 
denied to certain white men, it was because 
those certain white men had been guilty of 
crimes that made it unwise and dangerous to 
the welfare of the nation to trust them with 
the exercise of those rights. Those white 
men had ptoven bad citizens and the black 
men had incontestably proven themselves 
eminently trustworthy and good citizens. 
The kind of supremacy which gives to the 
loyal and steadfast supporters of a nation, a 
voice in its control and deprives its enemies 
of a like voice, is the real foundation for the 
speech of Doolittle, the coalition of Liberal 
Republicans with Deniocrats, and the nomi- 
nation of Horace Greeley. 

Mr. Doolittle and the Democratic party 
with Horace Greeley as its candidate, would 
have the country believe that black men ex- 
ercised rights that white men do not, as Mr. 
Doolittle says he is for equal rights for white 
as well.as black men. We take this occasion 
to say to the Tribune and to the Democratic 
party of which it is the organ, that no 
white man in the South has been deprived of 
any rights except for treason, and that we will 
justify the denial of the right to a voice in 
this Government to any black man who has 
been engaged in a voluntary warfare upon 
its existence. In the State of New York 
convicts from the State prisons are denied 
the right of suffrage forever unless pardoned 
by the Governor, they may be white or they 
may be black; it is considered just. The 
case in the South is similar, the rebels were 
criminals, and like criminals in New York, 
were deprived of the right to vote. In the 
State of New York all honest and upright 
white or black men, who have not offended 
against its or the nation’s laws are entitled 
to a vote; in the South all men white or 
black who have not offended against the life 
of the nation are entitled toa vote. Where 
in this is there a supremacy for the negro ? 

The New York Tribune looks upon our ar- 
ticle in last week’s issue, entitled ‘False 
Pretenses,’’ as a “damnable innuendo” in its 
assumption that the Democratic Convention 
cared only for the white man’s rights. That 
assumption was no innuendo. The past 
record of the Democratic party is sufficient 
proof of the truthfulness of the article. The 
united votes of Democrats and such Liberal 
Republicans as Trumbull, Tipton, Schurz, 
and others against the Supplementary Civil 
Rights Bill is also proof, and in no city or 
State where the Democracy and Liberal Re- 
publicans have full control can the black man 
have equality before the law. The innuendo 
is on the part of the Tribune, and the party 
of which it is the organ, when it attempts to 
create an impression in the minds of the 
white voters of the country that the colored 
voters are exercising a supremacy over them, 
when they are but trying to enjoy and exer- 
cise the rights to which they are entitled by 
their freedom, and which make all equal, and 
no one unwillingly the subject of another. 

‘We believe in equal rights for all, as de- 
clared in the first: plank of the platform ac- 
cepted in Baltimorg by the Democracy, but 
we do not believe in the sincerity of the 
Democratic party when it accepts what is the 
direct opposite of all its former professions 
and actions, only a few months previous to 
the assembling of the convention, especially 
when it makes a bid—through the chairman 
of jts convention—for the yotes of the negro- 
hating element of the country, by falsely in- 
sinuating that the negroes are exercising a 
supremacy over the white people upheld by 
proscription and the bayonet. 


4 Lewia, H. 
Dotiglass in the Legislature of the District of 
Columbia in relation to. equal fights in hétels, 
restaurants, and other public places, became 
a law and went into operation on Saturday, 
the 20th instant. Already have attempts 
been made to cyade the provisions of this 
law by the Democratic-Liberal Republican 
hotel and restaurant-keepers in this city. 
One of the provisions of the law requires the 
posting in a conspicuous place the scale 
of prices of hotel proprietors, restaurant- 
keepers, &c. In order to frighten away col- 
ored persons a printed price list is posted up 
with exhorbitant and unreasonable charges 
on it, ending with a notice that liberal re- 
duction will be made to “‘ regular customers.”’ 
This, it is thought, will accomplish the pur- 
pose of the negro-haters. But it is very 
clear that the law means for the price of 
articles to be posted up, and the law is vio- 
lated when this is not done. Putting upa 
price list with an understanding that pro- 
prietors claim the right to charge whatever 
they choose inside a certain published limit 
our negro-hating restaurant-keepers will find 
is not complying with the law, and that they 
will be subjected to a fine of twenty dollars 
upon a case being taken to the court. 

We are informed that this evasion of the 
law is an invention of one of the delegates 
to the Baltimore Convention, who voted for 
the Cincinnati platform, with its pretense of 
being in favor of equality of rights for colored 
people. In this instameé we have evidence 
of the “false pretense” of the sham Demo- 
cracy to favor equal, civil, and political 
rights. ; 

The Wasnington Daily Patriot, Democratic, 
Liberal Republican, and negro-hating sup- 
porter of Greeley, says that the colored 
people, out of mere bravado, were expected 
to besiege the restaurants and pay the ex- 
horbitant prices charged. This expectation 
was in keeping with the opinion of the Gree- 
ley Democrats that negroes are idiots, and 
are to be treated as such. Colored men did 
not desire the law to which the Patriot ob- 
jects simply to enable them to visit restau- 
rants kept by white people because white 
people were accommodated in them. Col- 
ored men wish to be able to have accommo- 
dations at public places upon the same terms 
as other men have them, and this is the only 
reason for the law that is now causing so 
much stir in the city among the Copperhead, 
Liberal Republican restaurant-keepers. 

We look for a test case of this attempted 
evasion of the law, and that soon. 


pa 


A* Liberal” Gun Spiked. 


The speech Governor Blair made at Jack- 
son, Michigan, giving his reasons for desert- 
ing the Repiiblican party, was mainly devoted 
to a repetition of the Copperhead charges of 
gift-taking against General Grant. In their 
criticisms of this malignant tirade agairist a 
man, the latchet of whose shoes he is not 
worthy to unloose, the Republican press of 
Michigan cruelly brought to the notice of the 
sorehead * Liberal”’ the fact that while Gov 
ernor of that State he reccived a present of 
a splendid pair of horses and an expensive 
carriage from the officers of one regiment 
holding his commission, and a pair of mag- 
nificent mirrors, so large that he was com- 
pelled to raise the ceiling of his house to 
admit them, from the officers of another regi- 
ment, whom he had alsocommissioned. This 
exposure has brought fo Mr. Blair’s mind 
the danger of those wh6' live in glass houses 
throwing stones at others. And so, when 
he made another Greeley-Copperhead speech 
at Marshall, a few days after, he was as silent 
as the grave about the President’s gifts. He 
suddenly discovered that one who had re- 
ceived large presents while Governor from 
officers holding his commissions, was not the 
man to arraign General Grant for accepting 
them from those who owed him nothing but 
gratitude for his great services to the country 
not only before his election to the Presi- 
dency, but before he had ever been thought 
of for that office. That battery has, there- 
fore, been silenced pretty effectually. But 
that Governor Blair should have tried to use 
it to General Grant’s injury exhibits his dis- 
honesty, disingenuousyess, and want of prac- 
tical common sense in a stronger light than 
even his defection. 


Pennsylvania Coming Right. 


The dark clouds that for a time hung upon 
the Republican horizon in Pennsylvania are 
gradually lifting, and the political sky is 
slowly becoming clear. There was never 
any doubt but Gencral Grant would carry the 
State by a large majorit y—no doubt, we mean, 
among intelligent, clear-headed men. The 
fear was that the opposition of the Philadel- 
phia Press, the Lancaster Express, and a few 
other disaffected sheets, might endanger the 
State for Hartranft. But, if our private in- 
formation, and the testimony of such careful 
papers as the Philadelphia North American, 
the Lancaster Framiner, the Harrisburg 
Journal, the Pittsburg Commercial, (independ- 
ent,) the Pittsburg Gazette, and most of the 
other Republican papers, is not all wrong, 
the oposition to Hartranft and Allen is grow- 
ing weaker.day by day, and the certainty 
of the election of the whole Republican State 
ticket perfectly certain. The Pittsburg Com- 
mercial, which is not a political paper, states 
that all the falsehoods against the Republican 
candidate for Governor have been proved so 
false and malignant as to produce a very 
strong reaction in his favor. This cheering 
information is all confirmed by the Hon. 
Russell Errett, Chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee of Pennsylvania. 
Our Republican friends may, therefore, count 
on Pennsylvania coming out all right in Oc- 
tober as well as in November. The state- 
ment ina letter from this city to a disaffected 
paper in Philadelphia, last week, that Sen- 
ator Cameron, when here, gave up the State, 
is a mistake. He informed a friend of ours,a 
gentleman of high character, that we would 
elect our whole State ticket, though he admitted 
it would require hard work, But that hard 
work was being done. 

Durina the rebellion the rebels always 
marched to their attacks on General Grant 
to the tune of “ Dixie,’ their ‘“‘ national 
air.” But after the attack they were always 
compelled to seek safety in retreat with no 
other music than Union guns and Yankee 
Doodle. They opened their attack upon 
General Grant at Baltimore, the other day, 
to the same rebel air, and in November, 
when they afe to make the assault along the 
whole line, if they keep step to any music 
**in their retreat after their defeat,’’ it will be 
the “ rogue’s march”’ played by the victors. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_——_—_——_E 


Tue Greeley organs having denied that 
Greeley’s eccentricities and vulgarities in 
dress are the result of careful study, and an 
evidence only of his vanity and affectation, 


Mr. Greeley’s Supporters. 


Of the Tammany thieves—the life and soul 
of the Democratic party—Boss Tweed, Mayor 
Hall, Sweeney, Connolly, Garvey, Hoffman, 
Barnard, Mike Norton, Matt Brennan, and 
Tom Fields, are all the earnest supporters of 
Horace Greeley for President. Besides these, 
‘Fernando Wood, convicted forger, Ben Wood, 
lottery swindler, John Morrissey, the notori- 
ous gambler and ex-prize fighter, and every 
defaulter and rogue of whatever degree, are 
his backers in New York city. Of course 
they have a motive for their course, and that 
motive is the seéret assurance that his elec- 
tion will restore the Tammany thieves to 
power. It is so nominated in the bond that 
he gave them as the condition upon which 
they would nominate him at Baltimore. And 
the example of the New York swiudlers, 
gamblers, bruisers, and knaves generally 
will be imitated by their brethren all over the 
Union. They know that they can safely 
count on the co-operation of Greeley in their 
raid upon the Treasury.~ . 


Germans Against Greeley. 
Siemeaal 


The ablest and most influential Democratic 
German paper in the United States, and the 
one having the greatest influence, is the 
Staate-Zeitung, of New York city, This pa- 
per has absolutely refused to support Greeley, 
and is waging a relentless war against him 
as the acknowledged candidate of the Tam- 
many Ring. The Zeitung denies the truth of 
the statement that 15,000 Germans of that 
city signed the addresa“in favor of Greeley 
handed into the Baltimore Nominating Con- 
vention. It says that the number was prob- 
ably increased from 1,500 to 15,000 by adding 
a cypher in imitation of Tammany practice. 
Besides the Staats-Zeitung, the New Yorker 
(Democrat) and the Aband Zeitung came 
out on Saturday last for Grant and Wilson, 
They have hitherto been Liberal Republican 
but anti-Greeley, And a large majority of 
the Germans all over the county are repu- 
diating the corrupt bargain between Greeley 
and Tammany. 


—_—_————ae 

THREE members of the New York Legis- 
lature, elected as Republicans, sold out to 
the Tammany ring in 1869, and Mr. Greeley 
thus spoke of them: ““You must stop elect- 
ing to the Legislature such men as Mattoon, 
Akin, Bemus, and three dozen more such, 
or corruption can never be vanquished. If. 
you lie down with such dogs you will get up- 
alive with fleas.” Messrs. Mattoon, Akin, 
and Bemus are now out for Greeley, and Mr.. 
Mattoon was last week at the,“humble 
farmer home’? of th¢ philosopher, arranging 
the campaign in Northern New York. 
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Notjenly “ with a 
real state of the c: 
cal and pc 

' Americ thus expresses 
its views in regard to the desertion from our 
ranks of those who are not sincerely with us: 

“* The desertion of Greeley and Fenton to 
ee enemy io relly ne Joan, sg oa nan 

en practically working he 
for years, and every Wks. theaee they 
managed to a se faction of 
their own, in order to the Democrats. 


The triumph last. year was wholly inde 

ent of them, cy Koote wot have been achieved 
ust the same if they gone openly. 

teubie to the party in New York has long 
been the treachery in its own ranks.” 


This indicates a sound, wise principle, as 
necessary to be acted upon in politics as in 
military matters, and its application is* to 
every professed Republican who is really 
using his influence to undermine the -party. 

We should not only bid all such a hearty 
** sood-by and good riddance”’ when they de- 
sert, but we should drum them out of the 
camp the minute they begin to exhibit signs 
of sympathy with the enemy. Oné secret foe 
can do us more harm than tem open, manly 
opponents. The same “‘ good riddance” with 
which the defection of Greeley and Fenton is 
greeted should be extended to Schurz, and 
Trumbull, and the malignant Blair, and 
Driggs, and Tipton, and Julian, and to such 
small potatoes as Milo Goodrich, of New 
York, Gen. Farnsworth, Col. Saunders, and 
their peers. Not one of these meti tut what 
has rendered the Republican party a good 
service by leaving it, and the Greeley De- 
mocracy a sincere injury by joining it. The 
desertion of Fowler, and Dixon, and Cowan, 
ang Doolittle, and Randall, and Johnson, and 
the rest of that set proved a blessing to us, 
and a curse to them. If Greeley, Schurz, 
Trumbull & Co. had left the Republican 
party because it was corrupt, and prodigal, 
and unfaithful, their desertion would be a 
cause of alarm. But as every mother’s son 
of them has deserted it on account of some 
petty personal grievance, with which the 


people have no sympathy, he carries no bod 
with him. 


A Warning for Mr. Greeley. 


Though the following historical reminis- 
cence was published before the meeting of 
the Cincinnati Convention as a warning to 
that body not to tempt the Democracy to 
repeat the crimes which gave them the con- 
trol of the Government in three instances, 
by nominating a Democrat for Vice Presi- 
dent; and, though the Convention seemed 
to have acted upon the hint, yet, in the nom- 
ination of Gratz Brown, a Southern man, 
once an admirer of slavery as an excellent 
social institution, and still in sympathy with 
Southern rebels, the Convention presented 
quite as strange a motive for getting rid of 
Mr. Greeley, provided always he should be 
elected, and provided further -he ‘should 
prove “‘no-less thoroughly and ‘earnestly 
Republican than he ever was,” as they had 
for desiring the death of Harrison, Taylor, 
and Lincoln. We therefore call the earnest 
attention of Mr, Grecley-to this timely warn- 
ing: 

Some Republicans of the Liberal stripe 
think that, inasmuch as the Demacratic party 
is to furnish at least nine-tenths of the votes 
for the coalition ticket, it would be proper to 
give the Democratic element a recognition 
by putting a Democrat on for Vice President. 
A little reflection on our political history 
will show the impolicy of this. Presidents 
are subject to a poculieg fatality whenever 
the situation is such that the Vice Presiden 
may be more useful to the Democratic 
We hardly need to recall the fate of 
son, Taylor, and Lincoln, Nor has this 
malady been wholly confined to Whig and 
Republican Presidents. All will remember 
the famous National Hotel plague which came 
so‘near carrying otf the feeble Buchanan at 
the beginning of his term, and bringing in 
the audacious Breckinridge, which might 
have changed the fortunes of secession, or 
by a coup detat carried the same purpose 
without it. That attempt..despatched man 
a good Democrat, although it failed of its 
purpose, ; 

A Republican, elected President on a ticket 
with a Democratic Vice President, will not 
have a life worth three months’ purchase, 
No insurance company in the land would give 
a policy onit. We entreat our Liberal friends 
to forbear furnishing the temptation of op- 
portunity for this crime. This practice of 
correcting Presidential elections cannot con- 
tinue without having an evil influence 
the public morals. It would be far better to 
take Democrats for beth candidates than to 
have the ultimate event come about in this 


way, which will come to be regarded asa 
tolerable custom. 


Answering a ‘Fool Accord to 
. His Felly. ins 


arri- 


Since Greeley’s nomination it has kept 
most of the Democratic papers busy eating 
their abuse of him before. The Albany 
Argus is in this category. A few days ago, 
in advocating Greeley’s election, it inquired 
“Why should he not be supported by the 
people ?’? The Albany Evening Journal an- 
swered the question by maliciously quoting 
from its own columns just before the nomina- 
tion its reasons why he should not be sup-. 
ported, which were because he is ‘‘a financial 
abortionist, the bitter, vindictive, proscrip- 
tive partisan, who would make the people 
rich increasing their taxes, anid improve their 
morals by putting them into jail!’? There 
is hardly a Democratic paper that has not to 
swallow as disgusting a dose before they can 
advise their readers to vote for the Chappa- 
qua sage. Eating “‘boiled crow’? may be 
better than starving, but it goes down mighty 
hard. 


Three Democratic Defaulters. 


The Copperhead city Treasurer of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, and a Democratic associate, 
recently stole one hundred thousand dollars 
of the money- belonging fo the city. And 
since the exposure of that theft the Democratic 
Treasurer of Ripley county, Indiana, has rob- 
bed the people of the county of fifty thousand 
dollars, For some years past the people 
have.not often trusted Democrate:in, respon- 
sible positions where money is to be handled. 
But when they are given a chance they gen- 
erally ‘improve it to their utmost capacity, 
and steal all they can lay their hands on, as 
in New York city. If given the control of 
the Government they would empty the 
Treasury of every dollar in a year and bank- 
rupt the nation before their term had half 
expired. They are already loudly 
for the hundred millions of gold Mr. Boutwell 
keeps on hand. Meniid 


—_——————— 
Another Eurnest Word from Gerrit 
a Smith. 


The infirmities of age h have compelled Hon. 
Gerrit Smith to decline an invitation to speak 
in Cazenovia. In his letter he says: “! 


the Democtatic party to power—be it 
Seymour or Hoffman or Greeley 





| '# the one thing we have to dread.” 


t | their seats in 


upon | able as 
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their wholesale robberies, or to paliate their 
crimes, was a matter of painful surprise to 
Republicans who were not even in the se: 
cret. The expogure of the bargains between 
Mr. Greeley and the Democratic leaders 
whereby they were to make him their candi- 
date for President on conditions, partly ex- 
plains its very remarkable and disgraceful 
efforts to screen Hall, Connolly, Sweeney, 
Tweed, Garvey, and the rest of the corrupt 
gang from punishment, and to defeat all re- 
form measures by the New York Legislature 
last winter. But there was a motive quite 
as strong and far more tangible and practical 
than their promise to make him their candi- 
date for President than there seemed to be. 
It was a ‘* very hard cash’’ consideration to 
the tune of several thousand dollars yearly 
in the shape of Tammany patronage. On 
this point the Cleveland (Ohio) Herald asks 
these very significant and troublesome ques- 
tions, every one of which is a charge the 
truth of which is now a matter of history : 

“Was not Horace Greeley himself the 
friend of some of the leading Tammanyites ? 
Did not the Tribune share in the ‘hush 
money’ distributed by the public thieves 
from the proceeds of their robberies? Did 
not Greeley, in the Tribune, insist that Gar- 
vey, the dishonest terer, was ‘an honest 
man’ after the published accounts proved 
him incontestably a robber and the accom- 
plice of robbers, and but a short time before 
Garvey himself appeared in court and con- 
fessed himself such? Did the Jribune, then 
avowedly under the absolute control of 
Horace Greeley, say one word st the 
Tammany frauds until after public indigna- 
tion had become irrepressible and over- 
whelming? Did it not then turn public at- 
tention in other directions as speedily as 
possible, and thus give the battered Tam- 
manyites a chance to ‘haul off for repairs ?’ 
When the storm had but partially blown 
over, were not the Tammany leaders smiling 
upon Greeley’s Tribune, and Greeley’s Tri- 
bune waging bitter warfare upon those chie 
instrumental in ev the —_— Ww 
against Tammany ? b~ y a Jos me Rage of 
many respond promptly and joyfull. 
aneindiion of Geotiey 2 . a’ 


**Odes of Horace.°’ 


. 


** When the rebellious traitors are over- 
whelmed in the field, and scattered like leaves 
before an angry wind, it must not be to re- 
turn to peaceful and contented homes. They 
must find poverty at their firesides, and see 
privation in the anxious eyes of mothers and 
the rags of children.”’ 


**While you, in making this nomination, 
are not less, but rather more, Democratic 
than you would have been in taking an 
Opposite course, I am no less earnestly 
Republican than cver I was.’’—Horace 
Greeley in accepting the Baltimore nomina- 
tion, July 12, 1872. ; 


. “* Everyone she chooses to live by - 
lism, or gambling, or lotry, with nearly 
every keeper of a tippling house, is politically 
a Democrat, The cenential f of the 
Democratic creed [are] ‘love rum and hate 
niggers.’ The less one learns and knows,,. 
the more certain he is to vote the regular 
ticket from A to Izard.”’—Horace Greeley. 
“While you, in making this nomination, 
are not less, but rather more, Democratic 
than you would have been had you taken an 
opposite course, I am no less carnestly Re- 
publican than ever I was.’’—Horace Greeley, 
July 12, 1872. 
** A Democratic national triumph means a 
restoration to power.of.those w. 
Congress and their places un- 
der the last Democratic President to plunge 
the country into the red sea of secession and 
rebellion. Though you paint an inch thick, 
to this complexion you must come at last. 
The brain, the heart, the soul, of the present 
Democratic party ie the rebel element at the 
South, with its Northern allies and: sympa- 
thizers.’’—Horace Greeley. 


** While you, in making this nomination, 
are not less, but rather more, Democratic 


y | than you would have heen by taking an op- 


posite course, I am no less earnestly Repub- 
lican than ever I was.”—Horace Greeley, 
July 12, 1872. 

“If the Democratic were upon 


to decide between Grant and myself, I know 
that their regard for what they must call 


principle would induce nine-tenths of them to | 


vote aguinst me. Why? I am a decided 
enemy of that party, even imrits most respect- 


county, Ohio,) speech, October, 1871. 
“While you, in making this nomination, 
are not less, but rather more, Democratic 
than you would have been in taking an op- 
posite course, I am no less thoroughly and 
earnestly Republican than ever I was,”’— 
Horace Greeley, July 12, 1872. 
—_—_—_—— 
It is positively asserted that Hon. Charles 
A. Eldridge, of Wisconsin, one of the ablest 


pects.’’—Horace Greeley’s (Trumbull | the 
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' Refused Adnilssion. 
| To the Editor of The Press : 

Sim: SET seeks tail ant: 9° 
to the great Mu val in. nm, and 
hence when I saw it announced the 
celebrated Emperor Wilhelm’s Cornet Quar- 
tet would coral pete in this city, I 

would an opportunity of 


oe 


thought I 
enjoying and one of the great 
judge of wd ppee vi yo br 3 
my Ww on present- 

7 myself at the box office, I was sternly re- 
fused the a of a ticket upon 
** orders from Mr. Hassler.’”’ {[ have just re- 
called it to mind that I saw it stated in one 
of our dailies that the Messrs. Hassier had 
made most perfect nts to exclude 
objectionable characters; but deeming, 
course, that that referred to parties intox!- 
cated or those not decently clad, and the 
like, and not deeming that my color. made me 
an objectionable character or that my charac- 
ter was objectionable, I went, utterly inno- 
cent of any liability to refusal. But “ the 
arrangement”’ in ticket office not very 
blandly informed me that “I can’t sell you 
any ticket !’’ 

have taken this method of informing your 
liberal-minded readers of the difficulty a cer- 
tain class among us still have in “ elevating 
themselves,’’ notwithstanding the adoption 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments 
by all political parties; and that we must 
renew our vigilance in sustaining the efforts 
made in our behalf by that t embodiment 
of principle—that time-tried champion of hu- 
man rights, Charles Sumner. 

Respectfully, M. H. W. 

PHILADELPHIA, July 16, 1872. 

(Mr. Hassler has unquestionably a legal 
right to refuse to sell tickets of admission to 
his garden to any class or any person. From 
what we know of that gentleman, we are 
satisfied, however, that he would have no 
personal objection to the presence of colored 

ersons in his garden. But he cannot allow 

is nal wishes to control him altogether 
in matter. He has opened his garden 
not solely for the pleasure of contributing to 
the enjoyment of the people, but, if possible, 
to make money, and even our correspondent 
must that if colored persons were ad- 
mitted he would without doubt lose many of 
his patrons. This state of affairs is to be 
regretted, but that it exists is certainly not 
Mr. assier’s fault.) 

We. know of many instances such as is 
reeorded above. They give evidence of an 
insanity on the part of the so-called superior 
tace that would scarcely be credited in any 
other civilized country in the world. We are 
more astonished at the contemptible apology 
of the note following the communication of 
M. H. W., coming as it does from the Phila- 
delphia Press, whose editor has never shown 
any disposition to refuse to attend places of 
amusement where colored ladies and gentle- 
men have been allowed to attend. 

eee meme n 

&@ The Tribune’s correspondent in North 
Carolina delights to show up the ignorance 
of the colored people of that State, we sup- 
pose, because it is pleasing to the Democratic 
party. Who would a few years ago have 
thought that the columns of Horace Greeley’s 
Tribune would have been given up to the 
purpose of deriding the poor ex-slaves of the 
South for not being as highly educated as 
their oppressors. The Tribune should re- 
member that the party, whose organ it now is, 
is responsible for the ignorance of the colored 
people of the South, and when it laughs at 
the illiterate colored man, to catch Demo- 
cratic votes for its (late) editor, it is laughing 
at the result of the work of its own party. 
Colored men of the South, make a note of it 
that Horace Greeley’s Tribune sends a spe- 
cial correspondent into the South who fills 
his letters full of your alleged incapacity to 
understand the political questions with which . 
you are connected. Horace Greeley’s party 
means to crush you and elevate what they 
choose to.call. the Intelligence of the South, 
hence the derision and denunciation of the 
colored men at the Seuth. : 


| PN CENRANARRENCIN SSC: C = RAO 

Gex. Frrp. Hecker, of Ilinois, has 
written a letter to the Anzeiger des Westen. 
He was a staunch supporter of the Libera) 
movement until the farce of nominating Gree- 


ley as the Liberal candidate was enacted at 


———— eee 


The Tribune on Siandering Grant. 


od 


We quote from the Tribune 
of June, 1871, under the head of “ Slan 
Grant: “ May be one of these days the: 
regen bee ee eked ene 


i 


Democratic members of Congress, has pub- and false 
licly declared his intention to support Grant | ing 


in preference to Greeley. And Hon. B. F. 
Parks, now of Illinois, but formerly a Demo- 
cratic member of Congress from Indiana, and 


a gentleman of high character and fine abil- | his 


ities, made a powerful speech at Jolliet a few 
days ago in favor of Grant. He told his 
Democratic friends that if ameng 3,000,000 
Democratic voters not one could be’ found 
fit to be the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent, but a life-long, malignant, unscrupu- 


lous opponent must be nominated, they were | the 


released from all obligations to support him, 
and were in honer bound to select the least- 
objectionable of the two candidates, For 
himself, he considered Grant infinitely the 
better man. : 

adaiatea . 
Defeat of Greeicy Sure. 


Thus far there. are no indications that 
Greeley is alluring much strength from the 


tacked again: before Vicks ; in the Wil- 
derness; at Petersburg; ai “we 
shall never know how near we came to 
services at moments when he alone cou! 
still allent, and the people, penitent for thets 
8 and t , penitent : 
» honored him afterward 
with all the more . When peace 
had been declared, he was traduced with re- 
doubled malice by all classes of his 
opponents, from Andrew Johnson 
the World, and the result was his election to 
iy," Tnn poet ceaid eon ato 
ys presen a at- 
tacks have been incessant, but 


Republicans, and as the Democrats are con- oe 


feasedly hopelessly in the minority, it ls hard 


the Buffalo Express says: © 
“\ We know that there is a 
Democra 
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Grants AunEstyY REGoRD 


BEING A REVIEW OF HIS TREATMENT.OF THE -VAX- 
QUISHED CONFEDERATES, HIS INTERCESSION IN BE- 
HALF OF GENERAL LEE AND OTHERS, AND HIS 
STRONG APPEALS FOR AMNESTY, WITH A PAR- 
AGRAPH FROM A, H. STEPHENS’ BOOK. 








Read President Grant's record on all questions arising from the late bloody 
straggle, and there is not @ chapter in which the gallant, generous impulses of a true 
soldier and considerate ruler do not appear. Magnanimity and charity are seen 
everywhere. He has been a friend toall. ‘ Let us have peace”. is as plainly 
written upon all his movements from the surrender of Fort Donelson to his signing 
theamnesty bill, as on the manuscript where he first wrote those historic words. 
Here is an outline of his acts toward the men who wore the “ grey.”’ 


‘‘NOT TO BE DISTURBED."’ 

At that first and most historic summer resort of General Grant's, Appomattox—to 
which his enemies never allade—the great soldier gave this guarantee to the equally 
brave chieftain and his faithful soldiers who there surrendered: ‘‘ Each officer and 
man will be allowed to return to their homes, not to be distarbed by United States 


authority so long as they observe their paroles and the laws ia force where they may 
reside.”’ 


THE CONFEDERATES’ ‘ MaNHOOD."' 

Afterwards, when it became General Grant's duty to make an official report of 
his operations as commander of the victorious armies, he wrote these generous 
wordsabont the Confederate General and hissoldiers: ‘‘ General Lee's great influence 
throughout the whole South caused his example to be followed, and to-day the re- 
sult is that the armies lately under his leadership are at their homes desiring peace 
and quiet,’’ And, again, at the conclusion of this admirable report, after testifying 
to the equal prowess of the Union forces Eastand West, under his own command, and 
declaring that “all that it was possible for men to do ia battle they have done,’’ he 
ends with this crowning sentiment: “Let them hope for perpetual peace and har- 
mony with that enemy whose manhood, however mistake 2 the cause, drew forth such 
herculean deeds of valor.’’ 

THE CONFEDERATES’ HORSES, 

Some extracta from an admirable and authentic life of General Grant, written 
without a special view to campaiga parposes, will refresh the memory of many of 
the ‘‘boys in gray'’ as to the generosity of the soldier to who their chief sur- 
rendered his-sword. ‘The writer says: 


“ After the signatures were attached (to the terms of surrender) Lee said that he 
had forgotten one thing. Many cavalry and artillery horses io hig ang Seiabant to 
the men in charge of them ; but of course it was too late to speak of that now. 

‘‘Grant (interrupting)-—‘ I will instruct my paroling officersthatall the enlisted men 
of your cavalry and artillery who own horses are to retain them just as the officers 
do theirs. They will need them for their spring plowing and other farm work. 

‘* Lee (with great carnestness)—‘ General, there is nothing you could have done 
to accomplish more good either for them or the Government.’ 

4 FEAST AFTER THE FIGHT. ' 

The Confederates, after they surrendered, were faint and hungry, and were with- 
out such bountiful supplies as their visitors had. This becoming kaown to the 
latter, the officers and men shared the contents of their canteens and haversacks 
with the grateful Confederates, and General Grant, in addition, ordered the issuing of 
20,000 rations from the supplies of his army, which afforded the hungry fellows such 
a feast ‘‘ as they had not had before for months.” 


THE POOR OF LYNCHBURG. 


Then came the work of paroling, after which was the capture of Lynchburg. In 
the order respecting that city the thoughtfal victor said, ‘‘Send a summons for the 
city to surrender. If it does so, respect all private property, and parole officers and 
men the same as bas been done here. * ad ba ba If the city is sur- 
rendered, as it will in all probability be, take possession of all public stores. Such 


as may be of use to your commard appropriate to theiruse. The balance distribute 
among the poor of the city.’’ 


FIRST WORD FOR AMNESTY. 


How General Grant's heart longed for reconciliation and peace between the 
sections, and how ready he always was to stand between the extremists of the North 
and the disheartened people of the South, and say to the former, be maguanimous, 
and to the lattet, take coarage, is manifest upon every proper occasion. Daring the 
excitement which swept the North at the assassination of Lincoln, Gen. Grant, in a 
letter to Geperal Halleck, made the first great plea for amnesty, and thus set the ex- 
ample for others at the North, who, like Mr. Greeley, have since, as his enemies, 
claimed the parentage of that forgiving and fraternal movement. He said: “ al- 
though it would meet with opposition in the North to allow Lee the benefit of am- 
nesty, I think it would have the best possible effect toward restoring good feeling and 
peace in the South to have him come in. All the people, except a° few political 
leaders in the South, will accept whatever he does as right, and will be guided to a 
great extent by his example.’’ 

GEN. LEE INDICTED. 
Gen. Lee.being afterwards (June, 1865,) indicted for treason by a Virginia graad 


_ jury, General Grant interceded for him, urging as follows: ‘‘ In my opinion the officers ~ 


and men paroled at Appomattox Court House and since, upon the same terms given 
to Lee, cannot be tried for treason so long as they observe the termg of their parole. 

This is my understanding. Good faith as well as true policy dictate that we should 
observe the conditions of that convention '’ On this point he sometime lgter, in an 
examination before the Judiciary Committee of Congress, revealed the ceaseless ae 
tivity with which he had plead for charity and forgiveness, while Andrew Joha- 
SOR Was,HOWLING AND RAGING FOR VENGEANCE upon Lee and the Confederate leaders 

The official report: furnishes these extracts. Eldridge (Democratic member of the 
committee)—** Have you,had interviews with the President about granting amnesty 
and pardon to rebel officers and people?’ Grant—‘‘ I have occasionally recommended 
a person for amnesty. I thought there was no reason why, because a person had 
risen to the rank of general, he should be excluded from amnesty any more than one 
who had failed to reach that rank. * * j.* + ##+j.%* I don’t see any reason 
why the volunteer who happened to rise to the rank of general should be excluded 
any morethana colonel. *  *  * #=+%* = I frequently had to intercede for 
General Lee and other paroled officers on the ground that their parole protected them 
from arrest atid trial. The President at that time occupied exactly the reverse grounds, 
viz: that they shonld be tried and punished. He wanted to know when the time 
would come that they should be punished. I told him nét so long as they obeyed the 
law and complied with the stipulation.” 

Eldridge—‘‘ Did thé President insist that General Lee should be tried for treason ?’’ 
Grant—‘* He contended forit. * * j%~ =+$%* [insisted on it that General 
Lee would tiot have surrendered his army and given up all their arms, if he bad sup- 
posed that after surrender he was going to he tried for treason and hanged. 


aX INCIDENT. 

And the soldier so honored by the Confederates, for whom Gen. Grant spoke these 
unanswerable words never was arrested nor molested, but pursued his quiet career to 
the end, doing for his people with the schogl book, so far as the few years that re- 
mained to him would permit, what he fully believed he had tried to do for them by 
the sword—better their condition. Gen. Lee esteemed Gen. Grant for this, and after- 
wards, when he had occasion fo be in Washington, he called’upon Grant (then Presi- 
dent) and paid his respects to him. 


THE OPINIONS OF OTHERS. 


Upon this point it will be interesting to obsreve what some of the able men who have 
never acted with the Republican party have to say in comparing the magnanimity of 
Grant and Greeley. We first give an extract from a speech of Hon. Mr. Voorhees, 
the great Democrat of Indiana : A 

‘Sir: It is sometimes said, and I regret to hear it, that this nominees (Mr. Gree- 
ley) went bail for Jefferson Davis. It is too narrow a platform fora Presidential cam- 


paigo. (Laughter.] It is a most rous @ @ most 
i jail an 


raige between the man who pat Mr. Davia in 


It would not be a prndent issue, and, as a friend of the Southern . 
them not to make it. It will arouse a feeling which is rapidly away, 


ldier element of the North is megnanimous, just, and good. It will, in other re- 
poar—dpnimer eels fie eng of the Cincinnati Conv 


éen- 
tion. hundred millions of stood ready te bail Mr. Davis. was not 


helpless; he did not need support; the whole South would have. bailed their own 


prisoner. But there was a time when Andrew Johnson and bis administration, espe- 
cially ph E. 


guided by his Secretary of War, desired to arrest Robert E. Lee and Jose 
Johnson, and other prominént leaders of the South. But one man could prevent it. 

iat man is now the Chief Executive of this nation. Gen, Grant at that tims 
stepped forward and told the authorities that he had taken the of these dis. 
tinguished Confederates as soldiers, and those should respected. 
plause.] *.* * I fear, Mr. Speaker, that if I should take the stump and 
lig claims of Mr. Greeley, lehould find @ candidate opposing bim who had 
more and kinder things for the South than he had."’ 

Governor Wise, the indomitable defender of the South, presents the case this way 
in a letter to Col. Mosby: ‘* Was Greeley superserviceably benevolent in going bail 
for President Davis? Grant was far more manly in giving.us honorable capitulation 
at Appomattox to go home with the honors of war, and, e0 long as we obeyed the 
laws, there to remain unmolested in all respects whatsoever; and when presenti- 
ments and indictments at Norfolk charged forty seven of us with treason, including 
Robert E. Lee at the head, and poor me at the foot, be interposed at once, claimed 
that his terms of surrender should be respected, and caused every indictment to be 
quashed. I hardly thanked his good faith for that, for | was ready to risk a trial in 
order that I,might make good my defense, and show to the world that the Federal 
authorities never believed the truth of the charge, and wanted only e pretext for 

launder.” i4 : 
It is well known that Col. Mosby and Gea. Ewell, the prominence of both of 
whom in the cause of the Confederacy is a matter of history, bold similar views, and 
have already expressed themselves in letters of remarkable interest. ; 

Alexander H. Stephens is siso a distinguished authority upon this subject. Ine 
lopg review of the Cincinnati movement he freely declares, that while it may be 
‘‘true that Mr. Greeley did a most magnanimous act in standing bail for Mr. Davis, 
but in this he acted a part no more magnanimous than did Gen. Grant when be noti 
fied Mr. Stanton, or the suthorities at Washington, that he would resign his commis 
sion in the army if General Lee should be arrested, as was about to be dape, in viola 
tion of the parole given him and his gallant officers on the memorable surrender at 
Appomattox Court-House, The strongest objection. the Democracy now can have 


to Gen. Grant is his execution to the letter of the measures and policies advocated | 14 


and sustained by Mr. Greeley. If Mr. Greeley has ever raised. his voice against 

either or any of the ‘Enforcement acts,’ so callpd, of thé Radical centralizing. 

dynasty at Washington—even the infamous Ku-Klut act—we are not aware of It,” 
th {HS SOUTH IN GsxeRit. 


je x uy °< = <4) : = 
extremids, (than whom none were than Greeley and Samner,) General} 
Grant in 's letter to the President (the having now swung round the circle) 


nade this stat # “Tam satisfied that the mass of tldaking men at, the South 
situation of affairs in faith. The qhestions which have hith- 
‘ivi sentiments of the two sections, slavery and State rights, or the right 


of States to secede from the Union, they regard as settled forever by the highest 
trib¢nel—arms—that men can resort to. I was pleased to learn (referring to bis trip 
to Savannah and Augusta) from the leading men whom I met, that they not only ac- 
cepted the decision arrived at as final, but now that the smoke of battle has cleared 
away and time has been given for reflection, that this decision has been a fortunate 
one for the whole country, they receiving the like benefits from it with those who 
opposed them in the fi»id and in the council.”’ : 

At this point it will be interesting to remember that President Johnson sent this 
statement to Congress with = message, calling favorable consideration to it, which 
Charles Sumner—Grant's enemy secretly then, open and blatant now—denounced as 
a “whitewashing report."’ " 

A WORD TO YOTNG MEN. 


Since he became President he has steadily advocated the milder views of his party 
in the same conscientious spirit as before. In his inaugural address he said in refer- 
ence to the new questions arising from the war: ‘‘In meeting these it is desired that 
they should be approached calmly, without prejudice, hate, or sectional pride, 
remembering that the greatest good to the greatest number is the object to be at- 
tained.’’ To the young men of the land he alluded in there earnest words: ‘‘ The 
young men of the country, those who from their age must be its rulers twenty years 
hence, have a peculiar interest in maintaining the national honor. A moment's re- 
fection as to what will be our commanding influence among the nations of the earth 
in their day if they are only true to themselves should inspire them with national 


pride. All divisions, geographical, political, and religious, can join in this common 
sentiment.’’ 


AMYESTY ALL THE TIME. 


In his messages he has throughout emphasized the question of amnesty, appealing 
to his friends in Congress and to the Northern people in the strongest and~most di- 
rect language, to hasten the bestowal of that cherished boon upon the late Confeder- 
ates: and to his persistent efforts in private and public council is to be credited the 
final passage of the general amnesty law at the last session of Congress. Read his 
appeal in his last message, observing as you will, that it is in spirit and substance the 
same generous argument which he advanced soon after the surrender, when others 
were demanding trials for troason, and punishment in chains or upon the scaffold. 

“More than six years having elapsed since the last hostile gun was fired between the 
armies then arrayed against each other—one for the perpetuation, the other for the 
destruction of the Union—it may be well considered whether it is not now time that 
the disabilities imposed by the fourteenth amendment shculd be removed. That 
amendment does not exclude the ballot, but only imposes the disability to hold offices 
upon certain classes. 

I do not see the advantage or propriety of excluding men from office merely because 
they were, before the rebellion, of standing arid character sufficient to be elected to 
positions requiring them to take oaths to support the Constitution, and admitting to 
eligibility those entertaining precisely the same views but of less standing in their com- 
munities. It may be said that the former violated an oath, while the latter did not. 
The latter did not have it in their power to do so If they had taken this oath it can- 
not be doubted they would have broken it as did the former class. 

It will be a happy condition of the country when the old citizens of these States 
(the Southern) will take an interest ia public affairs, promulgate ideas honestly en- 
tertained, vote for men representing their views, and tolerate the same freedom of 
expression and ballot in those entertaining different political convictions.” 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 


When General Grant became President several of the late rebellious States were 
not restored to their full relations within the Union; the seats of their Senators and 
Representatives in the council halls of the nation were vacant, and but few of their 
local or national offices within their limits were filled by their own people. Now, uu- 
der three years of his administration, the unpleasant work of reconstruction has been 
accomplished ; every seat in the National Senate and House of Representatives is 
filled’; the affairs of each State are administered by officers selected by the free choice 
of their people. Under this good man’s fidelity, wisdom, and gentleness, the night 
of our dissensions has been dispelled, and the bright era is now dawning, and all this 
upon the broad and sure foundation of our fathers-~-THE EQUAL RIGHTS OF ALI. 


4N APPEAL FOR VIRGINIA, 


The Old Dominion, the mother of Presidents, was one of the first States to re- 
ceive President Grant's assistance. In the very first month of his administration 


he urged upon Congress her claims in @ special message, from which the following 
is taken : 


** While Iam aware that the time in which Congress now propores to remain in 
session is very brief, and that it is its desire, as far as is consistent with the public 
interest, to avoid entering upon the general business of legislation, there is one 
subject which concerns so deeply the welfare of the country that I deem it my duty 
to bring it before you. * js * —_The Convention of the people of 
Virginia, which met in Richmond on Tuesday, December 8, 1867, framed a consti- 
tation for that State, which was adopted by the Convention on the 17th of April, 
1868, and [ desire respectfully to call the attention of Congress to the propriety 
of providing by law for the holding of an election in that State at somo time dur- 
ing the months of May and June next, under the direction of the military com- 
mander of that district, at which the question of the adoption of that constitation 
shall be submitted to the citizens of the State; and if this should seem desirable, I 
would recommend that. a separate vote be taken upon such parts as may be thought 
Kpédient, and at the sanre time and onder the same authority, there shal! 
an election for the officers provided under such constitution, or such parts thereof, as 
shall have been adopted by the people, be submitted to Congress on the first Monday 
of December next for its consideration, so that if the same is then approved, the 
necess2ry steps will have been taken for the restoration of the State oF Virginia to 
its proper relations to the Union. I am Jed to make this recommendation from the 
contideat hope and belief that the people of that State are now read 


> 2 ple o t y to co-uperate 
with the national Government in ng it in into such relations to the Union 
as it ought as soon 


i to lish and maintain, and give to all its people 
those equal rights ler the law which were asserted in the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence in the words of one of the most illustrious of its sons.”’ 
THE VIRGIKIA ELECTION. 


Prompt action was taken by Congress on this message, and on May 14, 1869, the 
President issued a proclamation for an election to be held on the 6th of the following 
Jaly for the choice of State officers, and the adoption or rejection of the constitu: 


tion. In this election he allowed a separate vote to be taken upon the proposed 


est oath proscribing certain ex Confederates from office, and by this the people freed 
themselves from that oath by a great majority in the election. 


THE TEST-OATH AND OTHER STATES. 


When the military Governor proposed to apply the test-oath to the members of the 
State Legislature thus elected, the President prevented him, and on the reassembling 
of Congress in the fall, the State officers, by his urgeat recommendations, were recog- 
nized, and its national Representatives were admitted to their seats; and in no way 
since has he interfered with the sovereign rights of Virginia. A similar policy was 
likewise pursued towards Texas and Mississippi. : 


GRATITUDE, 


How grateful the Virginians were for President Grant's assistance can be seen by 
turning to the files of any newspaper of July 8 and 9, 1869. On the night of the 
election so wild was the feeling for the President that the chief officer of the canvass 
telegraphed as follows: 

Ricnwoxp, July 8th. 

Mr. Presipext: On behalf of the State Executive Committee of the Walker party, 
4 es son you upon the triumph of your policy in Virginia. The gratitude of the 

¢ for your liberality is greatly enlivened by the overwhe'ming majority by which 


that policy prevails. R. T. DANIEL, Chairman, 
To Paestpent Gaant. 


On the following evening, when the people of Richmond formally extended their 
Congratulations to Governor Walker, that gentleman acknowledged their compliments 
in an eloquent speech, in which he gave utterance to the sentiment which warmed his 
own heart as well as the hearts of the vast throng before him. He enid, among other 
things : 

‘We must not forget that the opportanity of winning this victory was given us 


through the liberality of President Grant {loud and continued applause) and we must 
aee that its-fraits are for the benefit of all.”’ 


After giving a cheerfal picture of the future prosperity of the State, the Gov. closed, 


when three cheers were given for President Grant. Let it be remembered that Presi- 
dent Grant's liberality is the same to-day as it was then. 


THE OPINION OF A. H. STEPHENS. 


President Grant’s great ability as a military chieftain and as @ statesman is no 
longer & question of dispute, for his words and acts in the field and the Presidential 
chair, have on too many occasions drawn forth the respect and admiration of friend 
and foe alike. Every one has heard of the estimate given of him by the ex-Vice 
President of the Confederacy, A. H. Stephens, and no one will charge him with 
favoritism or hero worship for his old adversaries at least. In his book on the “‘Wat 
Between the States,’' he gives an account of the peace conference at Hampton Roads, 


between certain Union and Confederate leaders, of which he was a member, and has 
this to say about the Lieutenant General : 


““T was instantly strack with ee simplicity and perfect naturalness of bis 
manners, and the entire absence of anything like affectation, show, or even usdal 
military airs or mien of meu in bis ion. * * %f %* There was 
nothing in his cppenconee or surroundings which indicated his offcial rank.  * 
* wit conversation was easy and fluent, without tho least effort or te- 
straint. In this nothing was so closely noticed by me as the point and terseness 
with which he expressed whatever he said. He did not seem either to court or avoid 
conversation, but whenever he did speak what he said was directly to the point, and 
covered the whole matter in a few words. I saw, before I was with him fong, that 
he was exceedingly quick in on, and direct of purpose, with a vast deal 
more of brains than tongue, as ready as that was at his command. * * * * 
The more I became acquainted with him the more I became thoroughly impressed 
with the very ex combination of rare elements of character which he ex: 
hibited. * * the result of this first acquaintance 
esate icles 
career ia lire 
,» was hardly entered upon; that he himself was not eware 
power, and that if he lived he would in the fature exert a controlling inflaeuce 
shaping the destinies of this country.”’ 


Waat THE NEW ToRK ‘“‘woRLD’’ THOVORT In 1866. 


The New York World, the leading Democratic paper of the country, published the 
best and mos: impartial criticism on General Grant’s character that has yet been made 


public. On the tith of April, 1866, it used these words: 
teach discriminate 
bsictory choad te us to betterthan we Americans 


proneness to run 
great accomplished 


General Grant's feelings toward and treatment of the entire South in general has 


always been marked with generosity and charity. 1o-the early daysof reconstrection, 
and when no strictures upon the South could be severe enough to suit some Northern 


DRS we AON SS See 


corecie inthe sod of sch a character a i base 
are 


‘ 


seth 7 iki aa the aly HES Fate ee . 
, cer fuhioable eaqeaiee wll Keone ne phen . Blib-to 
manoeraand a fluent bpd me but = " fi 


iar 


measure of worthy ability,” ’ * 


CONCLUBION. 
The extracts we nave alrealy given show conclusively that President Grant has 


to foster and encourage the growth of peaceful relations between the two sections 
so recently arrayed in war against each other. His record, as a general, is full of 
incidents, which show that his sense of duty to his country never interfered with his 


his power. 


From the beginning of his career at Balmont to its brilliant close at Appomattox, 
there is not an act of cruelty or unjast severity charged against him. The future 
historian, removed from the political prejudices of to-day, when he reviews the Career 
of General Grant, will hesitate whether to give pre-emineace to his skill as a soldier, 
or his magnanimity asa man. In this connection, let General Lloyd Tilghman, who 
surrendered Fort Henry into the hands of Gegeral Grant, bear testimony to the truth 
of what we assert. In forwarding to his superior officer the report of his surrender 
and the causes which led to the necessity, he concludes: *‘ I also take great pleasure 
in acknowledging the courtesies and consideration showa by Brigadier General Grant 
and Commodore Foot, and the officers under their command.”’ 

We could multiply testimony on the same point were it necessary to establish far- 
ther proof of President Grant’s earnest desire for she perfect restoration of peace, 
and his uniform action to bring about so desirable an end. While many of his pres- 
ent traducers were breathing vengeance on the Southern people, and were urging 
the Government to adopt vindictive measures that would desolate the South and 
wipe its people from existence, General Grant rose above the passions and preju- 
dices of the hour and counseled forbearance. When the war closed and the armies 
of the Confederacy disbanded, the clamor for speedy punishment to the leaders in 
the rebellion was loud and fierce throughout the North, but General Grant raised his 
voice against it, and urged that justice be tempered with mercy. Had his sanction 
been given to the popular desire for punishment, there is no doubt that many 
throughout the South, who to-day bitterly oppose his re-election, would have suffered 
death. ; 

Bar-with the surrender of Lee he sheathed his sword, buried ‘the animosities of 
war, and labored as earnestly to restore peace and prosperity to the South as he had 
to preserve the integrityrof the nation. He has been a consistent peace-maker, and 
since his accession to the Presidency, has done all in his power to promote the best 
interests of the country, by maintaining peace, not only within our own borders, 
but with all nations of the earth. His chief object has been to restore the Republic 
to its original unity of purpose, securing to each State a republican form of gov- 
ernment, wherein the few shall not oppress the many, or the majority disregard the 
rights and privileges of the minority. Under his wise policy the South is beginning 
to recover its former prosperity. Business which has been prostrated since the war 
is reviving, and old predjudices, engendered by four years of strife, and kept alive 
by designing politicians, are gradually dying out. Northern capital is turning 
southward in gearch of investments. Railroads are being built to develop the re- 
sources of the Gulf States, and to bring their chief cities in closer and more friendly 
communication with the great commercial centres of the country. Demagogues 
may endeavor to blind the people to the true State of affairs by charging Presi- 
dent Grant with a design to cripple the South ; but eitizens who do their own think- 
ing cannot be imposed upon by these unscrupulous enemies of law and order. Fair- 
minded men, whether they agree politically with President Grant or not, accord to 
him honesty of purpose, and believe that he has dotie the very best that could be 
done under the citcumstances to secure to the South the full enjoyment of its con- 
stitational rights. i 

General Grant is no eccentric humanitarian, liable to change with every passing 
whim of public opinion. What he means he says, and what he says he means. The 
people of the South know Lim, and know full well, that even when he had thé powér 
to oppress them, he was quick to grant them privileges, which, in a state of war, they 
had no right to expect. Is it possible, in view of his past magnanimity, that con- 
siderate Southerners, can honestly believe that President Grant would knowingly 
trample on their righte? No! we are not yet prepared to believe that men who have 
reason to remember his generous traits as a victor, can be brought to believe that he 
is less generous asa ruler. To the people of the South the coming election is one of 
deep importance. President Grant makes no promises but those he inténda to keep. 
He holds out-no false lights to lure the South to his support, He has never brokems 


forgiven; the future invites you to share its glory; your rights shall be respected, 
your humblest citizen protected.’’ Can Horace Greeley secure more? In it certain 
that he will secure as much? 


ep em 


Moderation and Toleration. 


Considering thelr training and the unfavorable circumstances by which they 
have been surrounded, the colored people of the Southern States have:shown 
singular moderation and forbearance in their political conduct. In ante-bellam 


of as men worthy of death, and very frequently incidents occurred which — 
them that the fierce denunciations constantly breathed out against all who 
not believe in the supreme excellency of the institution of slavery, were not 
idle bluster. They had abundant « 
masters wanted to get rid of a man w | views were ally ob- 
noxious they either maltreated or killed him. With these nts before 
their eyes it would not have been surprising if the freedmen had attempted to 
practice the same tactics upon such of their number as persisted in voting 
against what were supposed to be the best interests of the race. oe 
mostly illiterate, inéxperienced in the duties of citizenship, and not much used 
to gelf-control in their dealings with each other; yet they tolerated differences 
of political opinion from the first hour of their enfranchisement, and we have 
heard of but few instances in which violence has been offered to a colored man 
because he voted the Democratic ticket. 
large majetity of the white people of the South, who have been 
bitter tow: the Republicans, the toleration shown by the freedmen 
those who deserted them stands out in strong relief. ” 
We hope that the colored people of the South maintain the character for 
ood sense, political toleration, and self-control which they have already won. 
be highest franchise of the citizen was mot conferred on the 
enable him to vote for General Grant or any other Republican candidate for 
oftice, wip Pees nn, Sa Ray ary er, act was for the 
eo tec - Many aw went about 
| age er gown, armed with raw hides and 
vert negro voters from Republicanism to Democracy, is n 
prison cell on the folly of such a 
nishment be meted out to every eolored man who tries to influence the po- 
itical course of his own ‘people by threats or blows or any kihd of violence. 
The laws are not passed for the benefit of one particular race ; they are intended. 
for the protection of all, and whoever violates them, no matter to what race or 
political party he may belong, must suffer the penalty. ; ; 
If any colored man wants to vote for Mr. Greeley, threats and blows are not 
Lthe arguments that will persuade him to the contrary. That party which can 
only an election by such means as these ought to be deft It is the 
burden of our or against the Democratic party in the,South that it has 
rmitted (if it did not actually organize) the most pa cans of 
a rena in Werth Carelinn, Gotsh Caselinn, Scupia, Atehenm aan 
ublicans in Nor ina, x 
are subjected in order to induce them to change their politics were too 
ble to be believed, and some of them too obscene to be published. Mr. Greele 
is not ignorant of these things. Last November he sent Mr. George W. 
ey, the ablest and best known writer on the Tribune staff, to South Carolina, 
to investigate and report upon the outrages which had been committed in York 
and Spartanb counties. Mr. Smalley looked upon some of the mutilated 
bodies, examined some of the instruments of torture, talked with ‘hundreds of 
the victims, heard the confessions of a‘score of men who had been 
the bloody work, and wrote a series of letters to the Tribune which 
country for the first time to a realization of the terrible crimes that 
committed by the Ku-Klux, while half the rr in the country: 
stoutly rote’ § that any such organization existed. . Greeley declared 
these persecutions were for the purpose of out the Repub 
the South. For aught he has said to the er stands by that 
now. We trust that he is not willing that they should be repeated for. 
fit. We think that there is much inconsistency in his present. position, . 
hope never to hear him apologize for or excuse or express incredulity as 
exietence of these masked marauders. That is a depth of moral 
degradation which we trust he may never reach. And yet if he 
bung of Saturday last he will find that flippant young gentlemen 
qoqunh st Sin saper.ed Sloss are the same pretended 
and covertly hinting the same ju tion, that the World 
Mr. Smalley was exposing the barbarous conspiracy to the gaze of 


mankind. ; : —s. 
We hope that the colored Republicans of the South by according goon’ po- 
litical freedom to every man of their own race will set an e of modera- 
‘tion and toleration that will shame their . With the single 
S; the tate of South Carolina nearly sll of the local Stices th are 
filled by Democrats, and the turbulent Republican who tries to practice coercion 
on one of his own 6 may rest ass that he will get the full penalty pre- 
scribed by the local statute. In communities in which he is permitted to 
by reason of indifference or collusion on the 
forcement Act will cortainly be invoked for 
Let Mr. Greeley give the same advice to his 
Canadian papers that a number of the 
Canada have e their determination to return 
Mr. » sae 3g elected. Mr. Berry and Mr. Bratton 
the Honorable J. Banks Lyle seem to think that Mr. 
the law.— Baltimore American. : 
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Tipten’s Tribulations. 


The unhappy Tipton, United States Senator for Ne 
gnass-meeting at Fairmouth, Fillmore commas in that 
borious] eavor to draw the Ne 
lead to Grant, and persuade them that po Greeny 
(after the Tweed fashion) reunion (after the Jeff. 
assembled in great numbera and listened atten 
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desire to alleviate the sufferings of those whom the fortunes of war brought within | 


promise, or betrayed a principle or a friend. He says to the South, “the ’past is | 


times they were in the habit of hearing Republicans and Abolitionists spoken | ‘ 


H 


. 


acted humanely and jpstly toward the South. His policy.on all occasions has been | > 


F 


already adopted at Cincinnati, as essential to just 
resolutions are eighteen in number, every one 
Plan ead to the purpose, ether commending the past or promising fo e., 
has thirteen planks, not one of whic pee ve A 
course or measure. One party comes to the front with the dec! 

the recent amendments to the National Constitution should be sustained ““be- 
cause they are poe one merely tolerated because they are law ;”’ the gther ae 

that it pledges itself ‘‘to oppose any reopening of the questions settled” b 
amendments. Whose — reoponing have they to oppose? The vety use 
of such a term proves the rity and expediency of its acceptance. That op- 
position was declared by Republicans in convention at Cincinnati, and aimed at 
the Democratic party, the only one in the land known by its past course and the, 
avowal of warm supporters to be in favor of a repeal of those amendments. Com- 


— the resolutions touching the Federal Army and Navy, whose service in the 
te war kept the country from disruption ; that of Philadelphia looks 
and-amplest reward the gratitude of the nation can afford ; the other is a repentant 
promise to cease from detraction, to abstain from vilification, and to continue the 
pensions. Read them carefully : 

Philadeipbia: ‘‘ We hold in undying honor the soldiers and sailors whose valor 
saved the Union, Their pensions are a sacred debt of the nation, and the widows 
and orphans of those who died for their country are entitled to the care of a po 
erous and grateful people. We favor such additional legislation as will extend the 
bounty of the Government to all our soldiers and sailors who were honorably dis- 
charged, and who in the line of duty became disabled, without regard to the length 
of service or the cause of such e.”? 

Baltimore: ‘‘We remember with gratitude the heroism and sacrifices of the 
soldiers and sailors of the Republic, and no act of ours shail ever detract from their 
jonny — fame or the full rewards of their patriotism.” : 


publicans, while in the enjoyment of the privileges of office, voluntaril: 
offer to atolish the frank and further the Fy gro redaction of the 


rate of postage. The Cincinnati and Baltimore hungry for offices, 
and fancying them within their grasp, had not the heart to place stich Preeomnat 


on record. They disguised their real sentiments as much as they could, but in 
this as in other instances had not the effrontery to endorse a proposition so ’en- 
tirely foreign to their designs and contrary to their nature. What can the brave 
and chivalrous Southerner find to admire in the faint remonstrance of the Demo- 
cratic Convention against the force bill? The milk and water statement “ the 
public welfare requires the ny cone | of the civil over the military authofity, and 
the freedom of person under the protection of the habeas corpus,’’ may mean any- 
thing or nothing, but it is evidently a sable pntess aapiost the measures 
directed against the horrible system of Ku-Kluxism which have almost broken it 
> The Confederate soldier, who imself , naturally admires 
that the twelfth rego- 


himself courageous 
quality in others, will find in the unhesitating expression of 
to awaken his admirati 
have only fulfilled an imperative duty in their measures for the su 
ons, and for the 
thanks of the 
It ia the same all th 
one ntee to the country, without the shadow of a f 


lution of the Republican platform on as wi 
e hold that C 
lent and treasonable o: in certain lately rebellious 
h the two platforms; the one says what, the party 
sther and concludes wit 
that as the Democratic party says nothing of w: 


ai 


furnish him food for thought. It says; ‘‘ ss and the " 
protection of the ballot-box, and therefore they are entitled to 

nation.” 

means apd will an he other goes beating about the 


no of what it says should the 


with its tration. 

comprehensive that in the future the country at 
party to account for sh and excesses should 
so’’ saith the party,and in accordance with their declarations 
pelled to act. On the other hand, the Democratic 
sibility by pleading non-asswnpsit. Should Horace 
election.see as clearly as he saw in May, 1871, that the 
tinued and its provisions sternly enforced, he could answer ul 
might reproach him with not acting in accordance with the Baltimore 
‘Why, there ia Meare about it there ; the Convention said, 

ividual the: t liberty, consistent,’ &c., but did not 


the matter.” The trick is a shabby one, 


jualifications for the assumption of this trast? What course do 
Pama? an ogh whos No cay 
; wo : 
nominates 


perfect ‘' screw ;”’ un 
r ; perfect“ Caseby,”? 
” would turn this country into a v: | 
down in Mr. Dickens’ tale of * Li Agni 
These are the relative positions of the parties, and we ask the thinking men of 
the country, What are you going to do about it ?—Balt. American 
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A Muwane Hierse. 
the Christian Union tells the following, 
Wall es WeeIMGU, Tie mea saight 


A cesroepantens 
horse was humane as 
the kind described, from him learn how to be generous : 
a story a little while ago which interested 
ntleman owned 


Contrasted with the conduct of the} b 


colored man to | * 


gEe Seen 
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larger, as the 
ly that we ever knew who 


tiger for on! 
er anal Could be abot 
have a decided aversion to 
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and the marke 


A Hereic Martyr. 
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“My rose,’ said I, ‘‘is the est there, 
ro if that one’ _ 


The sweetest, brig: 
None other will I ; 
our rose yourself !’’ said she, 


Come — y 
Turning her blushing face from me. 


-— I did her bidding then, 
clasping her hand in mine, 
Gathered my rose all close to me 

Under the fragrant vine. 
‘*This is the one I want!’’ cried I, 
Only a kiss for her reply. 


oe 


Nasby’s Last Letier. 


He Has a Fearful Dream itn Which He Sees 
Many Things. 


ou —_— 
test, best of all— 
choose.’’ 


(From the Toledo Biade. } 
CONFEDERIT 4 Roavs, 
Joon 22, 1872. 

I don’t know what is the matter with me ; 
but uv late I dream more reglar! and more 
feroshusly than I ever did in my life. I hev 
hed a successhun uy nitemares ever sence I 
gave my adheshun to Greeley, sum of wich 
wus stupenjusly friteful. I go to bed with 
Greeley on my mind, and dream dreams 80 
horrible that I awake with cold swets onto 
me, and shivrin as tho I hed the ague. Nite 
afore last Greeley —— to me with hoofs, 
horns, and a tail. He perched hisself on my 
stumick, squattin like a hidjus toad, and ? mes 
tin on his spectickels, delibritly read me #from 
an old copy of the Triboon, six yards uv his 
own editorials on the slavery question, He 
finajly sailed off thru the air, shrekin ‘‘Lost! 
Lost pe Whether he referred to me or his- 
self as ‘“‘Lost,’’ I reely don’t no. Efhe felt 
ez mean in my company ez I did in hizzin, 
the remark wood embrace both uv us. 

Last nite I had another friteful vision. 
We hev a family in the village wich don’t 
llve in harmony. The husband got intoxi- 
cated some years ago, and knowin that it 
wasent the gittin drunk that hurtz a feller, 
but the gittin sober part, hes dodged that 
trouble by stayin drunk, His principal 
amoosement is whalin his wife. The novelty 
of this hevin worn off, yesterday morning he 

ve her a couple uv ounces of arsenic. 

faulting ambition o’erleaped herself—his 
expressive liberality defeated his purpus. 
The dose wuz too big—it sickened her—she 
vomited and lived and whaled him within an 
inch uv his life. I wuz at the house, and 
late in the evenin left, stoppin at Deekin Po- 
’s, where we took a ginooine Kentucky 
tea, wich consisted principally uv korn whis- 
key and cold biled we From thence I 
. went home and retired, with my head full uv 
the pizen and Greeley mixed in about ekal 
proportions. Fallin asleep, I dreamed. 

Methawt I wuz in a bildin, where, I coo- 
dent make out. Stretclied out onto a couch 
and kivered with a flag waz the body uv an 
enormous giant—the most huge and compre- 
hensive giant I hed everseen, even in ‘ 
His legs wuz like pillars, his arms wuz like 
beams, and his hands spread out like the map 
of our wunst happy but now opprest country. 
He seemed to be in the last stages of a fear- 
ful sickness. He hed bin, in his day, a giant 
of immense strength, and wuz even in his 
illness ez handsome a human bein ez I sot 
my eyes onto. But it wuz evident that he 
wuz goin fast. He drawd his breath pain- 
fully, and from ugly wounds on his body 
blood oozed slowly but denletinly. 

“‘Who is he?” [ asked uv the Goddess uv 
Liberty, which sot at his head in deep mournin 
and weepin violently. 

“That’s Republickism,”” she answered, 
**the only actooal, genuine friend I ever 
héd—the only one who reely stood by me. 
But they are killin’ him. That gash in his 
back Chase gave him; that stab in the side 
wuz inflicted by Randall; the itch wich so 
irritates him he caught from the Blairs, 
and—good Heaven! there comes another 
squad of enemies !’’ 

I looked, and lo! Bossy Tweed, Hoffman, 


Seymour, Hendricks, and a dozen uv my 
pertikeler friends were comin’ in. They hed 
masks on their faces, made uv Noo York Tri- 


boons, but I knowed ’em for all that. 
man seezed the head uy the prostrate giant, 
while Tweed poured down his throat a nau- 
seous flooid from a jug marked ‘* Cincinnati.” 
fairly forcin’ it down him. 
dered ez he swallered it, ez tho’ it wuz his 
last and final shudder. 


** You killed him !’’ shrieked the Goddess. . 


Hoff- 


The victim shud- 


** We believe we have, madam!” shouted 
the fellers in korus, pullin off their masks ; 


** You'll foller him within a year.’’ 
** Kill her now 

evidently from G 

champion to save her this time.”’ 


yelled one of ’em, who wus 
eorgy; she ain’t got her 


And they seized her hand, gagged and 


bound her, with frightful yells. 

And in their joy they execooted a most 
demoniac war dance about the corpse, in 
which I jined with an ajility I didn’t know I 
was But jugt ez our exultation 
‘wuz at its highest the corpse give a fearful 

p—a convulshen of ten horse power. He 
riz up from the couch, assoomed a sittin po- 
sition, his face uv a deathly paleness, and 
with a wretch that shook the building, vomit- 
ed as I never saw a human bein yomit. 

“Good heavens!’ shreeked Tweed; 
** we’ve given him too much of the pizen, and 
it’s acting as an emetic.” 

The sick man gave heave after heave, and 
in the flood uv bile wich he ejected I saw 
Greeley, Gratz Brown, Schurz, .Cox, and a 
score uv sich, A very gentle heave landed 
Schurz and Gratz Brown on the floor; a little 
bigger one threw out Fenton, and a gigantic 
one, wich convulsed the sufferer from centre 
to circumference, histed out Greeley. But, 
once over, it wuz a tremenjus relief to the 
sick individooal. Immejitly a great change 
came over him. The moment they wuz off 
his stomick the palenis disappeared—a 
healthy color came to his cheeks and his 
weaknis all left him. Glarin about furiously 
he put one foot on Greeley and Brown and 
their mizable companions, ez a man crushes 
beetles ; with the other he kicked the jug out 
uv the window, wich jug wuz followed b 
Tweed and his friends, who went ihaaugh 
the same apertoor, propelled by the same 
motive power. He cut the bonds off the 
goddess, tour off her mourning and wuz in the 
act uv embracin uv her when I awoke. 

I lay for hours cogitating over this dream. 
Wuz it prophecy or biled pork? That’s the 
conundrum, Is ita warnin uv judgment to 
come, or is it a disordered stumick? Hev we 
dozed the Hepublikin party too freely with 
Cincinnati, and hez wat we fondly hoped 
wood be pizen enuff to kill our great enemy, 
goin to be an emetic which will rid him uv 
the disturbin humors wich wuz destroyin of 
him, and make him stronger than ever? 

It troubled me so that I coodent sleep. I 
tossed about in the most restless and frantic 
manner, and cood only induce the gentle 

oddess to tetch my eyelids after four solid 

8 from a jug wich I keep in my room, 

wich isn’t marked *‘ Cincinnati’’ by no means. 

Heaven grant that my dream is simply a 

baseless fabric. 
PETROLEUM V. Naspy, 
(wich wuz Postmaster.) 
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Hew a Man May Become Rich on 
Small Beginnings. 


{Prom the Boston Traveler.) 


The gradually increasing rate of interest 
should make people weary of borrowing money 
for speculative purposes, and especially of 
hiring it for the purchase of unproductive 
property, or in the expectation of obtaining 
permanently high rents, It is the high rate 
of interest which every few years causes a 
general breaking up of business when pro- 
perty and products fall in prices: ‘This als 

t ls which causes wealth gradually but stead- 
ily to concentrate im the hands of com 
tively afew nsin thecommufiity. Take 
any series of ten, twenty, or thirty years, or 
more, and the longer the series, the more 

ve and conclusive beeomes the evi- 
dence of the fact, and it will he seen that the 
most ble business in the world is the 
lending of yor, b The rate of money, 
high rents, and igh taxes must; In the course 
® few years, tend to such a concentration 

of w a8 cannot fail to be injurious to s0- 
coty, and will ‘ultimately 90 atzaiten the 


enty years all these are built from the accu- 
mu. rents of one housé. These houses 
are worth $1,270,000, winch sum has been 
paid for seventy years’ rents of one house 
worth $10,000. If, instead of being in- 
vested in the house and lot, the $10,000 
were loaned on ‘interest at seven per cent., 
and the interest collected and reloaned quar- 
terly, the money would accumulate precisely 
the same amount as the rty. 

Take another illustration of the power of 
interest. Twomechanies just become ofage, 
are good workmen and desirous of becoming 
rich. Each is able to earn a dollar a day over 
and above his expenses. Every six months 
they invest the money thus earned at seven 
per cent. interest, the interest payable half 

‘early. These men earn an ave of a 
dollar a day besides their expenses days 
in each year, during forty years and four 
months. Their age is then 61 years and 4 
months. Each earn by labor $300 per year 
for 40 years, or, for the whole period, $12,120 
—-together, 224,200. But the interest on 
their returns, loaned half yearly, for a period 
of 40 years and 4 months, doubling at seven 
per cent., paid and reinvested hal yearly, in 
40 years and 4months amount to $104,550.70 
which added to the amount of $24,200 earned 
by their labor, makes the aggregate, $128,- 
750.70. The interest on the sum ¢24,200 
earned by their labor is $104,550.70—more 
than four and a quarter times greater than 
the amount they have earned by their labor. 

Suppose the two men to live twenty years 
and two months longer, that is to the age of 
eighty-one years and six months, and con- 
tinue to loan their money. During this pe- 
riod it would double twice, making the total 
accumulation in sixty years and six months, 
$515,002.80. The two men do not labor 
during the last twenty years and two months, 
and expend of their Liens for living during 
that period, $15,002.80, lea to their heirs 
$500,000. In forty years and four motiths 
they earn by their labor $24,200, and live 
twenty years and two months on their money 
without labor. Subtract the money earned 
by labor, $24,200, and the remainder accu- 
mulated by.interest is $475,800. Now, not 
one dollar of this $475,800 is earned by the 
labor of these men. It is the} interest 
upon $24,200. These men live laboriously 
and work for a bag moderate compensation. 
They take only the legal rate of interest. 
Neither do they enter into any speculations. 

oo ———_ -— 
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A Parzied Dutchman. 
a who a iding believe acronis ion for 
ptism, was holding a protracted mee 
and: one night preached on the vamjoot St 
baptism. In the course of his remarks he 
said, some believe it to go down 
into the water, and come up out of it, to be 
baptized. But this is claimed to be fallacy, 
for the ition “‘into,’’ of the Scriptures, 
should be rendered differently, as it does not 
mean into at all times, ‘Moses,’’ he said 
‘we are told, went into the mountain, and 
the Savior was taken into a high mountain, 
ete. Now we do not suppose that either 
went into the mountain, but unto it. So 
with going down into the water, it means 
simply going down close bg oF near to the 
way, by etonaite eee n the ordinary 
way, by 8 or A ; 

He carried this idea out fully, and in due 
season and style closed his discourse, when 
an invitation was given for any one so dis- 
posed to arise and express his though 
Quite a number of the brethren arose and 
said they were glad they had been present 
on this occasion, that they were pleased 
with the sound sermon they had just 
and felt their souls greatly blessed. Finally 
a corpulent gentleman of Teutonic extrac- 
tion, a stranger to all, arose and broke a si- 
lence, that was almost painful, as follows: 

“Mister Breacher, Tish so giad I vash here 
to-night, for { has had explained to my min’t 
some t dat I never could pelief pefore. 

, 1 ish so glad’t that into does not mean in- 
to at all, but shust close py or near ‘to, for 
now hi can pelief manish vot I could 
not pelief before. We reat, . Breacher 
that. Taniel vas cast into the ten of lions, and 
came out alife! Now, I never could pelief 
that, for the wilt peasts would shust eat him 
up right off ; put now it ish ferry clear tomy 
mint. He vash shust close by or nearto, and 
did not get into the ten at all. O,I ish so 
giat I vas here to-night! 

‘“*Again, we reat dat de Hebrew children 
vas cast into the firish furnace, and dat air 
alwish look’t like a peeg story too, for the 
would have peen purnt up; put it ish all 
plain to my min’t now, for they were shust 
cast near py, or close to the firish furnace! 
O! 1 vas so glat I vas here to-night! , 

And den, Mister Breacher, it ish said dat 
Jonah vas cast into de sea, and taken into de 
whalesh pellew. Now I never could pelieve 
dat. It always seemed to me to pe a peeg 
feesh story, put. it ish all oH maa pm 
mint now. He vash not into de whales 
pelly at al, out shust shumpt onto his back 
and rode re. O,I 80 glat I vas 
here to-night. 

**And now, Mr. Breacher, if you will shust 
explain two more bashages of Scri I 
shall be, O, so happy dat I vash ‘here to- 
night! One of is yere it saish de 
vicked shall be cast into a lake that purns 
with fire and primsthone always, O, Mister 
Breacher, shall I pe cast into that lake if I 
am vicked! or t.close py or near to, 
ghust near enough to be comfortable? Ot [ 
hopes you tell me I shall be cast only shust 

y a good way off, and vill so glat I vas 
re to-night! The other bashage is that 
vich saish, plessed are they who do these 
commandments, that they may have right 
to the tree of life and enter in through the 
gates into the city. O, tell me I shall 
gets into the city and not shust close by or 
near to, shust near enough to see vat I 
have lost, and I shall be so glat I vas here 
to-night !’’ 
He sat down with the impression left on 
many minds present that it would not do to 
take the Bible for only what it clearly says. 


HYSON HOTEL. 


Will be removed from 421 Ninth street to 709 
G street, between Seventh and Eighth streets, 
opposite the Patent Office, on the first day of 
July, 1872. 


_ This Hotel is centrally located, being in the 
immediate vicinity of the Patent and Post Office 
Departments, and in easy communication by 
street railway with all Government Departments, 
which reuders this one of the most desirable lo- 
calities in the city. 

The parlors and bed-rooms are large and well 
ventilated, and admirably adapted tothe use of 
families or private parties. 

This Hotel hes a fine dining-ealoon with pri-. 
vate apartments for ladies, where meals will’ be 
served on the European plan at all 
where no distinction will 
race or color. 
dressing rooms 


jaly44t] HENRY HYSON, Proprietor, 


HE BOARD. OF. TRUSTEES OF THE 
BALTIMORE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR 
THE EDUCATION OF COLO TEACH- 
ERS desire to en & competen’ 
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FROPOSALS: ) “MATL STEAMSHIP 
SERVICE B N SAN FRANCIS- 
CO, JAPAN, AND CHINA. 


Post Orrice Derartuest 
Wasarxcros, Jane 5, i ’ 

In accordance with the provisions of sections 

8 and 6 of the act of Congress approved June 
1, 1872, entitled ‘‘An act remy, Ms opria- 
tions for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the year ending June thirty, eighteen 
‘and seventy:three,’’ which sections are 

in the words and figures following, viz: 

Sec, 3. * * * ‘‘ And the Postmaster General 
is hereby authorized to contract with the lowest 
bidder, within three months after the pasos of 
this act, after sixty days’ public notice, for a 
term of ten years from and after the first day of 
October, eighteen hundred and seventy-three, 
for the conveyance of an additional monthly 
mail on the eaid route, at a compensation not 
to exceed the rate per voyage now paid under 
the ym 9 contracts, and upon the same con- 
ditions and limitations as prescribed by existing 
acts of Congress in reference thereto, and the 
—— contracts made in pursuance thereof; 
and the contractors ucder the provisions of this 
section shall be required to carry the United 
States mails during the existence of their con- 
tracts, without additional charge, on all the 
steamers they may run upon said line, or any 

rt of it, or any branch or extension thereof: 
Provided, That all steamships hereafter accepted 
for said service shall be of not less than four 
thousand tons register each, and shall be built 
of iron, and with their engines and machinery 
shall be wholly of American construction, and 
shall be so constructed as to be readily adapted 
to the armed naval service of the United States 
in case of war, and before acceptance the officers 
by whom they are inspected shall report to the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral whether thia condition has been complied 
with: Provided, That in all cases the olticers 
of the ships employed in the service herein pro- 
vided for shall be citizens of the United States, 
and that persons of foreign birth, who have ac- 
cording to law declared their intention to be-. 
come citizens of the United States, may be em- 
ployed as though they were citizens within the 
meaning of this section, or of any act or acts 
specified in the act of June twenty-eight, eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty-four; and the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall have the right 
in case of war to take for the use of the United 
States any of the steamers of said line, and in 
such case pay a reasonable compensation there- 
for: Provided, The price paid shall in no case 
exceed the original cost of the vessel so taken, 
and this provision shall extend'to and be appli- 
cable to the steamers of the Brazilian line here- 
inafter provided for.’’ 

** Sec. 6. That if the contract for the increase 
of the mail service between San Francisco and 
China and Japan to a semi-monthly service 
shall be made with the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, or shall be performed in the said 
company’s ships, or the ships of its successors 
in interest, the moneys payable under such con- 
tract shall be paid while the said company or its 
successors in interest shall maintain and run 
the line of steamships for the transportation of 
freight and passengers at present run between 
New York and San Francisco, via the Isthmus 
of Panama, by the said Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, and no longer: Provided, That said 
requirement shall in all respects apply to any 
— contracting for the mail service Leiween 

a Fraucisco and China and Japan, as well as 
to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company.”’ 


PROPOSALS 


will be received at the Post Office Department, 
in at.ging of W. ingen uatil 3 o'clock p. m., 
on MONDAY, the 1 day of August, 1872, for 
conveying the mails of the United States, by 
means of an additional monthly‘line of first-class 
American sea-going steamships of not less than 
four thousand tons. register each, and of suffi- 
cient number to perform twelve round trips per 
annum, between the port of San Francisco and 
the port of Hong Kong. (China,) touching at 
Yokohama, (Japan,) with a regular branch line 
a in connection with the main line be- 
tween Yokohama and Shanghai, (China,) for a 
contract term of ten ra from and after the 
first day of October, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty- three. 

Each bid should name the time proposed to 
be occupied in performing the passages each way. 
acieiag stoppages at intermediate ports; and 
also the length of the a at each of the 
intermediate ports. Schedules of sailing days, 

i roposed days and hours of departure 
port, as well as the proposed daysand 
hours of arrival, should also accompany each 
bid. The departures must be co arranged as to 
alternate at equal and regular intervals with 
those of the present are line during its con- 
tinuance, forming a regularly semi-monthly ser- 
vice in connection therewith; such schedules, 
however, to be subject to to the approval of the 

ostmaster General, and to adjustment or alter- 
ation by his order, from time to time, as the in- 
terests of the postal service may require. 

The steamships offered for the service must be 
American-built steamships of the first class, 
all respects conforming to the requirements of 
the laws authorizing the service, and before ac- 
ceptance they will be subject to inspection and 
survey by an experienced naval constructor to be 
_— for that purpose by the Secretary of the 

avy. ; 

Proposals must conform in all particulars to 
the provisions and requirements of the acts of 
Con agnmnred February 17, 1865, and Febru- 
ary fs, 1867, and of sections 3.and 6 of the above 
cited act of June 1, 1872, and muet be properly 
guaranteed with satisfactory testimonials that 
the bidder or bidders, and their guarantors, are 
men of peegeny and abundantly able to make 
good their tender and guarantee. 

The bidder or bidders must be an American 
citizen or citizens. : 

The bidder’s name and residence, and the 
name of each member of the firm, when a part- 
nership offers, should be distinctly stated. If 
made by ® corporation the bid must be ac- 
companied by a duly authenticated copy of the 
charter or articles of incorporation and a list of 
officers and directors. 

All bids exceeding the sum of five thousand 
dollars must be accompanied by a certified check 
or draft, payable to the order of the Postmaster 
General, upon some solvent national bank, of 
not less than five per centum of the amount of 
one year’s pay proposed in such bid or bids; 
such eheck or draft to be subject to all the con- 
ditions and provisions of existing laws in respect 
to forfeiture. 

Any assignment or transfer of an ocean mail 
contract is expressly forbidden by law. Such 

ignments or transfers are null and void, and 


a 
the Postmaster General is required to determine | ! 


any contract in case of its being underlet or as 


a 

ls should be sent under seal to ‘‘ The 
Superintendent of Foreign Mails,’’ with the 
words ‘‘ Mail Proposals,’ ‘‘Japao and China 
route,’’ written on the face of the address, and 
or shewld be dispatched in time to be received 
at this Department on or before 3 o'clock p. m , 
of Monday, the 12th day of August next, which 
will be the last day for receiving proposals under 
this advertisement. 

JNO. A. J. CRESWELL, 


je13- Postmaster General. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE) T 


MRS. LOUISE C. BUTLER has opened an 
Employment Office at 607 Eleventh street, be- 
tweens and F, for the purpose of supplying 
families, &c., with first-class servants of every 
description, male and female. 

Parties wishing employment will please apply 
as above, either ia person or by letter. oc26 

sar INFORMATION WANTED 
Concerning my mother, Mrs. Lucy Wright, for- 
merly of Taanenten. South Gerelinw) subse- 
quently she went to Mobile, Alabama, and mar- 
ried there. She now goes by the name of Lucy 
Kennedy. She is the mother of seven children, 
viz: William, Samuel, James Wesley, Adam, 
Willis, Sarah, and Mary. Any information con- 
oe i a a macther, aucremes 

ouse mpson strec Vd 

: special favor and obt 
ious son. *WILLIs 
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THE NEW NATIONAL ERA 


———— Oo 


“The Best, 


New York Tribune 


| 


The consolidation of Italy, 80 long frag: 
mentary and impotent, into one werfal State, 
with Rome as its capital; the humiliation of 
France a series of crushing defeats, 
e@ siege and capitulation of her 

and gay metropolis; the expulsion of the 

bons the Spanish throne, and the sub- 
stitution for them of a scion of the most liberal 
among royal houses; the virtual absorption of 
the —— of Saxony, Wuarttemberg, Bavaria, 
with en, Hesse, the Hanse Towns, &e., 
under the headship of Prussia, into the triumph- 
ant and powerful empire of Germany; and the 
arming of Russia to reassert her preponderance 
in the councils of Europe, or to prozecute her | 
often postponed but never relinquished designs 
on the great city founded by Constantine and the 
vast but decaying and anarchical dominion of the 
Sultan, all combine to invest with profound in- 
terest the oa ee en of our dione 
from the Old World. The Tribune, throug 
trusted corrospondents stationed at all points in 
Europe where t movements are in oe 
or imminent, aims to present a complete and in- 

ive panorama ot events on that continent, 
and to mirror the prolonged struggle between 
middle-age Feudalism and Ecclesiasticism on 
the one hand and Nineteenth-Century skepticism 
and secularism on the other. Recognizing a 
Divine Providence in all that proceeds and is, it 
looks hopefully on the great Conflicts as destined 
(like our own recent convulsion) to evolve from 
strife, disaster, and seeming chaos, a fairer and 
we P= future for the toiling masses of mankind. 

n our Own country a war upon corruption and 
rascality in office has been inaugurated in our 
City, whereby the government of our State has 
been revolutionized through an initial triumph 
of Reform which surprises the most sanguine 
anticipations. It is morally certain that the 
movement thus inaugutated cannot, in its pro- 
gress, be circumscribed to any locality or any 
party, but that its purifying influence is destined 
to be felt in every part of the Union, rebuking 
venality, exposing robbery, wresting power from 
politicians by trade, and confiding it in those 
worthiest and fittest to wield it. To this benefi- 
cent and vitally needed Reform, The Tribune 
will devote its best energies, regardless of per- | 
sonal interests or party predilections, esteeming ! 
the choice of honest and faithful men to office 
as of all New Departures the most essential and 
auspicious. 

e virtual surrender by the Democratic party 
of its hostility to Equal Rights, regardless of 
Color, has divested our current politics of half 
their by-g@ne intensity. However parties may 
henceforth rise or fall, it is clear that the funda- 
mental principles which have hitherto honorably 
distinguished the Republicans are henceforth to 
be regarded as practically accepted by the whole 
country. The right of every man to his own 
limbs and sinews—the equality of all citizens 
before the law—the inability of a State to enslave 
any portion of its people—the duty of the Union 
to guarantee to every citizen the full enjoyment 
of tis liberty until he forfeits it by crime—such 
are the broad and firm foundations of our Na- 
tional edifice ; and palsied be the hand which 
shall seek to displace them! Though not yet 
twenty years old, the Republican party has com- 
pleted the noble fabric of Emancipation, and 
may fairly invoke thereon the sternest judgment 
of Man and the benignant smile of God. 

Ilenceforth, the mission of our Republic is 
one of Peaceful Progress. To protect the weak 
and humble trom violence and oppression—to 
extend the boundaries and diffuse the blessings 
of Civilization—to stimulate Ingenuity. to the 

roduction of new inventions for economising 

bor and thus enlarging Production—to draw 
nearer to each other the producers of Food and 
of Fabrics, of Grainsand of Metals, and thus 
enhance the gains of Industry by reducing the 
cost of transportation and exchanges between 
farmers and artisans—such as the inspiring task 
to which this Nation now addresses itself, and 
by which it would fain contribute to the progress, 
enlightenment, and happiness of our race. To 
this great and good work, The Tribune contrib- 
utes its zealous, persistent efforts. 

Agriculture will continueto be more especiall 
elucidated in its Weekly and Semi- Weekly edi- 
tions, to which some of the ablest and most 
successful tillers of the soil will steadily con- 
tribute. No farmer who sells $300 worth of 

roduce per annum ¢an afford to do without our 
Market Reports, or others equally lucid and 
comprehensive. If he should read nothing else 
but what relates to his own calling and its 

rewards, we believe that no farmer who can 
readat all can afford to do without such a jour- 
nalas 7'he Tribune. And we aspire to make it 
equally valuable to those engaged in other de- 
partments of Prodactive Labor. We spend 
more and more money on our columns each 
year, aS our countrymen’s generous patronage 
enables us to do; and we are resolved that our 
issues of former years shall be exceeded in 
varied excellence and interest by those of 1872. 
Friends in every State! help usto make our 
journal better and better, by sending in your 


ending with 





in | *ubseriptions and increasing your Clubs for the. 


year just before us! 
TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 

Daily Tribune, mail subscribers, $10 per an- 
num. : 
Semi- Weekly Tribune, mail subscribers, $4 
perannum. Five copies or over, $3 ; an 
extra copy will be sent for every club of ten 
sent for at one time; or, if preferred, a copy of 
Recollections of a Busy Life, by Mr. Greeley. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
To mail subscribers, 


One copy, one year, 52 issues 
Five copies, one year, 52 issues 


7'o one address, all at one post office. 


' 


And one extra copy to each club. 
60 copies 1 10 each. 
e prepaid: - Political Economy, by Horace 
Gre ey y 
ADVERTISING RATES. 
ine. : 
Weekly Tribune, $2, $3, and $6 per line, ac- 
possible, Where neither of these can be pro 
tion system has been found by the postal 
do 80. 
The Rev. William H. Norton, while residing 
COLDS, ASTHMA, AND NERVOUS WEAK: 
suffering, T will send the 
ing and usin 
address on it. Address, H. NORTON, 





50 COpies...... «+++. 
10 copies..............- secees veeeeel 60 each. 
20 eephes oeeees caceceeses deeevee soeeccees seesee 1 35 each. 

Persons entitled to an extra copy ca:., if pre- 
ferred, have either of the following books, post- 
The Elements of Agriculture, by Geo. 
. Waring. 
76 cents, and $1 per line. 
Semi- Weekly ‘ribune, 26 and 50 cents per 
It making remittances glways procure a draft 
on New York, or a post o money order, it 
tered . The registration fee has been re- 
duced to fifteen cents, and the present registra- 
against losses by mail. A? postmasters are 
obliged to register letters when: requested to 
e. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. | 
O THE SUFFERING. 

of wedicines a remedy for CONSUMPTION, 
SCROFULA, SORE THROAT, COUGHS, 
other medicines had failed: 

Wishing to benefit the 
all who desire it CHARGE. 
Please send an envelope, with your name and 
sep 7-ly ea Tork City. _ 
OMAN SUFFRAGE PUBLICATIONS. 
question can be had of Mrs. Josephine 
Grint 218 N. Capitol street, Washington : 
1. of 

cut on Woman Suffrage. 

2. Legal Disabilities of Married Women. 

Woman Association. : 

. 4. on Elective Eoapobien wie the 

aceon Amendment of the Constitution, by 

Hon. A. G, Riddle : 

for by Mrs, BW Devin 

ment twent ; y rs. ° . vis. 

ae eneicted Poffrage; by Isabella Beecher 
00 er. 


any of their number. 


T. Cook, D. C.; J. G, Green, 
“POWELL. HOUSE,” 


2 
es. 


ee ee nee ee ee 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY: | 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. : 
The model newspaper of our country. Com- 
lete in all the a ts of prey Alma 
‘amily " sw has earned for 


itself a right to its title, “A Jovrsyat or Civitt- 
zation.’ —New York Evening Post 


The best publication of its class in America, 


and so far ahead of all other weekly journals as 


notto permit of any comparison between it and 
Its columns contain the 
finest collections of reading matter that are 
printed. * * * Its illustrations are numer- 
ous and beaatiful, being furnished by the chief 
artists of the country.—Boston Tra 
Harper's Weekly is the best and most inte- 
resting illustrated newspaper. Nor does its 
value depend on its illustrations alone. Its 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
mérit—varied, instructive, entertaining, and un- 
exceptionable.—+-N. FY. Sun. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
TERMS : 

Harper's dogs + one year, $4.00. An extra 
copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of 
five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance ; 
or six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00; 
oc, two of Harper's Periodicals, to ove address 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be 
supplied at any time. 

‘The annual volumes of Harper's Weekly, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by expresa, free 
of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, 
comprisiog fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of 
cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at the 
expeuse of purchaser. 

The postage on Harper's Weekly is 20 ceats a 
year, which oust be paid at the subscriber's 
post-office. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
no 9 New York. | 
‘* Unquestionably. the best sustained Work of 
the kind in the World.”’ 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Notices of the Press. 

There are few intelligent American families 
in which Harper's Magazine would not be an 
appreciated and highly welcome guest. There 
is no monthly magazine an intelligent reading 
family can less afford to be without. Man 
magazines aresccumulated, arper’s.is edited. 
There is not a wagazice that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
articles and mechanical execution. There is 
not a cheaper magazine published. There is 
not, confessedly, a more popular magazine iu 
the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, litera- 
ture, science, and art, unequaled by any other 
American publication, * * * The volames 
are as valuable as a mere work of reference as 
any cyclopedia we can place in our libraries. 
Harper's Magazine is a record of travel every- 
where since the hour of its establishment. — Liv- 
ingstone and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Koss Browne in the East, 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor- 
dan—indeed, all recent travellers of note have 
seen their most important discoveries repro- 
duced in these pages. Most of our younger and 
many of our at writers find here their literary 
biography: Our artists see the best evidences 
of their genius and the most enduring : a3 
mens of their work in the Magazine.—N. Y. 
Standard. : ’ 

It is one of the wonders of journalism—the 
editorial management of Harper’s.—The Na- 
tion, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. —1872. 
TERMS } : 
Harper's Magazine one year...............+..$4 00 

An Pry Copy of either the Magazine, 
Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied gratis for 
every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 each, in 
one remittance; or, Six Copies for $20, without 
extra copy. ; 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10; 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7. : ‘ 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete ‘set_of Harper's Magazine, now 
comprising Forty: Three Volumes, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by express, freight at ex- 
pense of purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. 
Single volumes, by mail, postpaid, $3. Cloth 
cases, for binding, fifty-eight cents, by mail, 
postpaid. , 

The postage on Harper's Magazine is twenty- 
four cénts a year, which must be paid at the 
subscriber's post office. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

n2 ; New York. 


tion 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Notices of the Press. 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of 
fashion ia this country. Its supplements alone 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror 
of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril- 
liant essays, besides general and personal gos- 
sip.— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

The young lady who buys a single number of 
Harper's Bazar is made a subscriber for life.— 
New York Evening Post. __ 

The Bazar is excellent. Like ‘ 
cals which the Harpers publish, it is most ideally 
well edited, and the class of readefs for whom it 
is intended—the mothers and iis in aver- 


‘A Repository of Fashion, | Pleasure, and In- 
struction.”’ 


‘ the periodi- 


age families—¢annot but profit by }ts good sense 
and good taste, which, we have ho oubt, are 
to-day making very many homes happier than 
they may have been before the women began 
taking lessons in personal and household and 
social managemeat from this good-natured men- 
tor.— The Nation, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 

TERMS ; $3.00 
Harper's Bazar, one year, $4.00. — : 
An fant copy ot either the Magazine, Weekly, 
or Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club 
of five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remit: 
tance; or, six copies for $20.00, without extra 


> - 


copy. 

Ss aserigtions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar to one address for one year, $10.00: 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. é ‘ 
Back numbers can be supplied at any time. . 
The four volumes of Harper's Bazar, for the 
years 1868, 69, '70, '73, elegantly bound in 
green morocco cloth, will be sent by express, 
ireight prepaid, tor $7.00. F 
The postage on Harper's Bazar is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the aubscriber’s 
post office. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 

nov 16 New York. 


GILBERT HOUSE, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y-, 1872. 


This House is favorably known, and located 
within two minutes walk of the Depot, and five 
minutes walk of all the~-principal Mineral 
Springs, situated on Washington street, nearly 
opposite the Baptist Caurch, one of the most 
beautiful streets in Saratoga. - 
THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND ATRY, 
well veatilated, and neatly furnished; will be 
kept open during the Season as a 

First Class Private Boarding House. 
The Table will be supplied with the best the 
market affords. é 
Rerrrences—Frederick Douglass, Bishop J. 
W. Loguen, I. J. Bowers,. Philadelphia ; Kev. 
N. Freeman, Brooklyn; Peter F. Baltimore, 
Troy; William Rich, Troy; Adam Blake, Al- 
bei helen, Gineemetis Obie t Gponge. 

. ineinnati io ; ° 

oO ar an, 2 Columbia, E C. 

O. C. GILBERT, Proprietor. 
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To names of subscribers, all at one post office. 
And one copy to each club. 
e ; Pear Culture for Profit, ' oe if 
i 
Daily Tribune, 30 cents, 40 cents, 50 cents, 
cording to position in the paper. 
cured, send the money, but always in a regis- 
authorities to be neoaiy an absolute protectiun 
Terms, cash in advanc 
‘in Brazil asa Missionary, discovered in that land 
NESS. This remedy hes eured ‘myself after al 
recipe for prepari -_* — Sy remedy to 
Rev. WILLIAM 676 Broadway, 
The following publications onthe Woman Suf- 
Special Committee of Connecti- 
8. of Annual Meeting of Committee 
6. History of National Woman’s Ri 
7. An A to the Women of the United 


| States 5 by ¢ National Union Suffrage Com-|() 


Also, Blank 


Majority Reports of Judiciary |. 
Foren to Congress for 
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* Subscribers to PETEBS 
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Chartered by the Government of the United 
Banking House 1507 Pennsylvania Avenne, 

Deposits of five cents or any larger amounts 
received. 


of five dollars or more. 
demand, with tnterest 
private and confidential 


& National Savings Bank. | 


ESTABLISHED MARCH, 1865. 


—_——— 


States. 


Opposite the Treasury. 


—_—, 


SIX PER CENT. [INTEREST paid on sums 
All deposi able on 
due. All accounts strictly 








PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. | 
C. BRANCH OFFICES in all the larger cities | 
ofthe South and Southwest. 


ThisGREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS INSTI 
TUTION, established by the authority of the 
United States Government for the beneli 


it of the 
Freedmen, knows no distinction of race or color, 
and offers its 


great advantages to all classes 
alike, 


SAVE THR SMALL SUMS. Cut off your 
vices—don't smoke—don't drink—don't buy lot- 
tery tickets. Put the money you save-into the 
FREEDMAN'S SAVINGS BANK. 


Open from 9 A. M. to-4 P. M. each day, and on 
Wednesday and Saturday nights, to receive de- 
posits only, from 6} to 8 o'clock. je22-ly 


ye STATES MAIL TO NORFOLK. 





Steamer Lady of the Lake, 


connecting at Norfolk with the Seaboard and 
Roanoke Railroad for all parts of the 
South, and with the steamers of the 
M. and M. Transportation Com- 
pany for Boston. 


LADY OF THE LAKH, carrying the United 

States Mail, will leave her wharf, foot of Seventh 

street, every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 

FRIDAY, at 4 P. M., for Norfolk. Retarning 

leave Norfolk TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and 

SATURDAY, at6 P. M., ing at Alexan- 

dria, Fort Washington, Glymont, Piney Point, 
i ee ral Fortress Monroe. P 

or freight or passage apply on board, or to 

V. D. Groner, Agent, Norfolk, Va.; J. G. 

Phillips, Alexandria, Va,; J. G. Waters, 

ueorgetown, D. C., or to 
S. P. BROWN & SON, 

General Agents, 

Corner Fifteen:h st. and New York avenue. 

No freight received at the Seventh street 

wharf after 3.30 P. M. First-class fare to Nor-: 

folk, $4; round trip, $6. Second-class fare to 

Norfolk, $3 ; round trip, $5. my 25-tf 


‘RICHMOND HOUSE, 
348 Pennsylvania Avenue. | 
This is a first-class La 


. just ort for 

Ladies and Gentleman, is well located, 
within easy access to the Capitol and all of the 
hd Especial pains will be taken to 
make this house a desirable to pet up at. 
au3l-2m EDWARD ALLEN, Preprietor. 


_—— 


death HOUSE, 
BY 
MRS. CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 


Tables always supplied with the best in season 

that the market affords. Parlors convenient an 

cheerful. Beds and rooms 

pure. The best House in this city for transient 

or —* boarders. Give us a call. 
nov 9t " 





GEORGE L. MABSON, 
Attorney # Counsellor at Law, 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Will a in all the courts of the State of 

North Carolina and Territory of Columbia. 
Collection of claims: prom attended to. 
P. O. Address, Wilmington, N.C. je29-ly 


OMARLES N. THOMAS, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
Office of Hon. A. G. Riddle, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Practices in all of: the Courts of the District 
and before the Southern Claim Commission. 
All claims of Southern loyalists against the 
Government for stores or supplies taken or fur- 
nished the United States — during the rebel- 
lion, forwarded through the New National Era, 
will receive special attention. jel 


JOS. T. K. PLANT, 
Justice of the Peace, Notary Public 


Commisstoner of Deeds for the 
States and Territories, 


Corner of 8th and EK Streets, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


63 ALI. DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA- 
PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE. 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND- 
LORD AND TENANT BUSENESS.. opis.y 


Ps vee 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 
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The New Nattosah Era will partake of a two- 
fold nature--that ofan Advocate and an Educator. 
As an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde. 
pendent of race, color, or accident 4 birth It 

recognition of these rights 
the Constitution extends or tm 
tional ensign waves- As an Educator, its col- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principlesand much-needed in- 
struction, and forthe inculeation of thosehabitso{ . 
industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 
duce to independent m , and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 
blessings to the governed, - 

While the editorsofthe New Naviowat Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of al! questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Commanica. 
tions suitable for publication in these columns. 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
conatry, especially io the Southern States. 

THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

U pon all questions involving the especial inter 
ests of the colored pyc tay Citizen, the simple 
rule of a a for all men will govern the 
policy ofthe New Nationa1. Era. It will demand 
the recognition ef no right for one citizen. which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
Oppose any attempt to confer privil e 
class, that are withheld from thd hemntlossetioes 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person snd property in every State and Territory 

on. 

The New Narioxt Ens will take high 
upon all public questions, and labor to ire 
® oneness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it hae doue for the colored 
peopie of the nation, the New National Era 
will give ite hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
Can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the future, as in the 

that party will be the steadiast and inflexi- 
le support of those principles of justice and 
liberty which have now become a part of the 
organic law of the land. 


THE EDOCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better . 
fied to disc e their duties to the ’ 
and to one another. The nation will ever find 
ina enin a ae alee 
eguard “ : 
‘mote the highest good of aor " 
must lend its energies and its 
of educating that people. 
agency of the press needed by that 
the people, colored and white, 
in slavery or under the ban of its in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 


wherever 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored peeple 


will claim and i 3 
wow, receive a large share of our at 


The New Nationa. Era will be made a desi- 
rable visitor for the family and the fireside, and 
Se cid maltiy eppeal to our friends ev ere 
te aid us by their subscriptions and infiu- 


euce. 
The subscription price of the New Nationa. 


Eas will be $2.60a for ai 
ss Saeaieniie siofine or single subscriptions, 


Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr. 
_ Lock Box 81, Waskioguoe’ D.’c. 


OUR PREMIUMS, 


To any one sending us subscribers, with the 
cash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 
per express premiums in accordance with the 
following. Address Frederick Douglass, Jr., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. : 


For 40 subscribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch.$50 00 
For 80 subscribers 1 Silv.(Am.) Watch. 40 60 
For 20 subscribers I Swias LeverWatch.. 20 @O 
For 15 subscribers 1 set Silv.TeaSpoons 10 90 
For 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimble. 7 00 
For 5 subscribers cash......... Savbive coves . 250 


LITTLEFIELD’S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 








| PRESIDENT GRANT. 


For two ibers, with the money, (: 

will ag! A 4. copies of bg paper one. ones 
in : 

Littletield's splendid Steel Engraving of Presi 

dent Grant, a postpaid, put 

on a roller. is engraving cost three 


dollars, and the impressions sell for three dol- 
lars each. 


Cash Premiums! 

For 10 yearly subscribers we will give a 
A premium of $5; for 20 yearly sub- 
—o $10; for 100 yearly subscribers, 
Periodical Premiums. 

We offer for one subscriber $8 one 
copy of the New NarioxaL ee noes and 
either of the following periodicals: 
rican - Agriculturist for one year, 
monthly, containing 44 large 
the farm, garden, and ho’ su ° 
tion price of which alone is $1.50; or pees 4 
Musical Monthly, full of musical gems, for six 
‘months, the subscri price for that period 
being $1.60; or the Gem ofthe West, a monthly, 
for one year, full of good ing, incidents of 
the late war, and one of the finest dollar maga- 
zines in the country. 
Ia addition to the above we offer either Har- 
per’s New Monthly Magazine, Harper's Bazar, 
or H 8 Weekly one year to any one sending 
ue $4.26. The subscription price of either ot 
these journals alone is $4 per year. papers 
need no new commendation from us; their repu- 
— is pore established. on ' 

e will sen 8 Magazine one 
and the New Narionat Era one year.to aapone 
sending us five dollars. 


Subscription Price of the Wew 
, National Era. 
PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 


1 copy one year @2 50 
1 copy siz months, 3 25 
1 copy three moaths. 65 


& copies one year 10 60 
& copies six months. ...... ..... srosecccssecerccovine > @ GO 
20 eo 
10 60 
pot delay subscribing. If it ig not convenient to sub- 
for months. If ft cost a 
little 1 the investment will R 


Te preveut loss seud all money in Post 
tered Letters, or Dratte. 


a wei ot eg ites 


fur registering is fifteen cents. 
Address BPREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 
Leck Box 81, Washington, D.C. 


Agents for the New National Era. 
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EONTCH P. READ, Howard University, igto: 
srt aeteen Sr a, 


Dr. 5 BAY, to Octar etrevt, Nachle, Tennesse. 
reange  urnan # aston Ua 
EDWIN CHER, Assessor U. 8. Internal Revense, 























